








Awards and Obituaries 

Betty Cavanna: Jean Bothwell 

T. Morris Longstreth: Earle F. Walbridge 

What Our Readers Think 

» Tribute and Resolve: Charles H. Sanderson 

Cultural Responsibilities of the Librarian: John E. Burke 

China's First Rejection of Communism: Frank L. Schick 

Passing of the Self-Educated Man: L. H. Kirkpatrick 

Want to See My Etchings?: Edna L. Willmott 

Biblio-Shock Therapy: Charles |. Glicksberg 

A 7 in Identities: Education for Librarianship and for Social Work: Nathaniel 
ewart 

“Down to the Seas Again”: Louis H. Bolander 

Best Seller: Pauline Cook 

Leaving School? The Library, Too?: Dorothy McGinniss 

For Recreation Only: Lorraine Vogel ie 

Outstanding U.S. Government Publications of 1949: Carl H. Melinat . 

Talking Shop... . 

The Crow's Nest: Mildred Bruder Buchanan 

The Month at Random 

Current Reference Books: Frances Cheney 

The Special Librarian: What's New in Radio and Television: Agnes Law 

School and Children's Libraries: Mary M. Pike 

A.L.A. Notes: M. Alice Dunlap 

Display for the Month 

The Lighthouse 
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Low-cost, efficient lighting for narrow 


stack aisles designed by SNEAD & Co. 


The Snead Reflector was designed with a per- 
forated reflecting surface especially for the pe- 
culiar and exacting requirements of illuminating 
narrow aisles between book ranges. It is made 
from a single piece of heavy gauge aluminum, 
shaped and perforated according to exact mathe- 
matical calculations, so that some of the light 
rays that ordinarily fall on the nearest books 
are reflected to the more remote books. This 
tends to equalize the general illumination. 


To secure the same intensity of light on lower 
shelves as with Snead Reflectors, ordinary fix- 
tures would require larger lamps with greater 
power consumption and objectionable glare. 

The cost of Snead Reflectors is very moderate. 
Due to new manufacturing facilities they are 
at prewar levels. Snead Reflectors are un- 
breakable, simple to install, easy to keep clean 
without removal, and lamps may be replaced 
readily. The satin-smooth interior reflecting sur- 
face offers little opportunity for dirt or dust to 
adhere. Eyes of persons are shielded from glare 
by the solid baffles facing the axis of the aisle. 
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Snead & Company offers librarians and archi- 
tects the benefit of its vast experience in solving 
problems of illumination. We will gladly co- 
End view of aisle (above), showing how Operate in the selection of suitable types of 
Snead Reflector distributes an even light j|Jumination and fixtures for reading rooms, in- 
intensity on upper and lower shelves. < a ege 

Diagram below shows top view of aisle. cluding the modern Louverall Ceiling, carrels, 


Note even light distribution along aisle ‘ er 
and absence of glare. and other rooms, without obligation. 
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SNEAD PRODUCTS 
- Steel Bookstacks, Single 
a ENR AN TENS AT Y a and Multitier 
eS [lL Snead Modular Construc- 
QQ ff tion 
Deck Floors, Concrete 
on Dress Steel, Marble, etc. : 


Stack Stairs and Elevator 
Enclosures 


Automatic Book Conveyors 
Carrels, Study Units and 
Office Enclosures 
Movable Partitions 
Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
& Accoustical Treatment 
Stack Accessories 
SNEAD Wood Library Furniture 
OVW any and Equipment, newly 
designed for improved 


ey . ~ . functional value and 
Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation charm. 












































Orange, Virginia Phone Orange 2501 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
announces the new, enlarged SECOND EDITION of 


The Columbia Encyclopedia 


Edited by William Bridgwater and Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 70,000 
articles and 6,000,000 words in one volume of 2,500 pages. 10,000 new entries 
—3,500 of them on living people; all other entries thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date to March 1950. Alphabetically arranged; complete cross references; 
thumb indexed; buckram bound; 3-column pages (83, x 113/4,). 


Pre-publication price $22.50 After publication (Oct. 17) $25.00 





The Public Library Inquiry Reports 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE UNITED STATES 
To be published in time for the ALA Conference. See Booth C-22 


The General a of the Public Library Inquiry by Robert D. Leigh. A sum 
mary of the findings of the Inquiry with conclusions of vital significance to every 
librarian. Probable price. $3.50. 

THE LIBRARY’S PUBLIC by Bernard Berelson. “A highly skilful job 
of synthesizing all research literature on library book use since 1930." —Librar) 
Journal. $3.00. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS by 


Oliver Garceau. “Important addition to library literature.""—Library Journal. $3.75. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE CITIZEN by James 
L. McCamy. “McCamy’s insight into . . . the communications process is inspir 
ing.” —Public Opinion Quarterly. $2.50. 

THE BOOK INDUSTRY by William Miller. ‘A rich mine of information 
for all who read, write, publish, buy, sell and borrow books.’’-—N.¥’. Times. $2.75. 
THE INFORMATION FILM by Gloria Waldron. ‘The most ambitious 


and industrious examination of the documentary and non-theatrical motion picture 
to date.” —Motion Picture Herald. $3.75. 





A new, revised edition of the ‘librarians’ classic’’ 
LIVING WITH BOOKS by Helen E. Haines 


For this revised edition Miss Haines has replaced out-of-date titles, illustrated the 
text with fresh materials, provided recent information on printing and publishing 
techniques, and cited new publications in the library field. $5.00. 


See these books at Booth C-22 at the ALA Conference 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ¢ 2960 Broadway e New York 27 
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A lige of Martin Luther 

















1950 
ABINGDON- 
COKESBURY 

$7,500 | 


Award ; | 








N AUTHORITATIVE, dramatic 

biography of the man who 
restored the vitality of Chris- 
tendom, paved the way for re- 
ligious liberty, and exalted the 


ROLAND H. BAINTON tasks of the common man. 

is the Titus Street Professor of F ‘ ° 

Ecclesiastical History in Yale Di- Richly illustrated with over 100 
perm Ban scale Saer Racarmger woodcuts, contemporary en- 
Our Fathers, The Lite of George gravings, and satirical car- 
incoln Burr, Debtors to God, and j j — 

the popular Martin Luther Christ- toons. A big, beautiful book 
mas Book. 432 pages, large-octavo size. 


ADINGDON-COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 2 





SEPTEMBER 12TH — $4.75 
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WHY COWBOYS SING, 


ALD IN TEXAS 


Story and pictures by LEGRAND, creator of 
CAP'N DOW AND THE HOLE IN THE DOUGHNUT and CATS FOR KANSAS 
* A riotously funny picture-tale of how once-quiet Texas 
became a place of joy and jubilation when Slim Jim Bean 
taught the cowboys what to sing. Children from 5 up will 
want to look at, listen to, and read again and again this 
hilarious bit of regional folklore. $2 


HERO, 
AND JUDGE 


By HAZEL DANNECKER « Pictures by Lilian Robertson 


* Mr. Dean, lonely and fearful, discovers he needs not one 
but three puppies to make his life gay, safe, and simple. 


Amusing, satisfying, alive with crisp pictures in three colors. 
Ages 4-7, $1.50 


SURPRISE FOR SUSAN 


By KATHRYN HITTE 
Pictures by Pelagie Doane 


¢ What will Mommy bring little Susan — candy, a ball, a 
puppy? What Susan gets is even more welcome. A simple 
story, ini extra large type, with soft, appealing pictures, just 
right for the little girl or boy with a new baby in the family. 

Ages 2-5, $1 





| all 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Sé 


DISCOVERER 


By ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


Illustrated by Janice Holland 


¢ The story of Columbus and his perilous voyage — simply and dramatically told, 
illustrated with vigorous, distinguished pictures. There is high adventure in this ac- 
curate, easy-to-read tale of a daring sailor, a courageous man, and a great hero. 


By MARION CONGER 
illustrated by Vera Neville 
© A satisfying, true-to-life story of a small 
boy’s longing for a pet — and how, after many 
disappointments, his wish comes true. Just right 
for beginning readers, with ample margins, 


large clear type, and numerous pictures. 
An easy-to-read book, $1.25 


BOY OF 
NAZARETH 


By MARIAN KEITH 
Illustrated by 
Arthur Harper 


© Asympathetic, imaginative picture of Jesus’ 
boyhood years, which makes one feel at home 
in the Galilean countryside. A revised edition 
of Glad Days in Golilee. Ages & up, $2 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


Ages 7-11, $1.50 


AT SAMPEY 
PLACE 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT, 
author of THE SECRET OF THE OLD SAMPEY 
PLACE and NUMBER ELEVEN POPLAR STREET 


Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 
© Judy's life on the farm is full of thrills and 


surprises, including one from crotchety Aunt 


Maria. Warm, natural family story. 
Ages 7-11, $1.50 


By HAZEL WILSON, 
cuthor of THE OWEN BOYS 


Illustrated by William Sharp 


@ One of the most appealing boys to come 
bounding out of book pages in recent years — 
a high-spirited red-headed scamp whose love 
for a horse led to adventures which sparkle 
with excitement and fun. Ages & up, $2.50 


In Canada: 


G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD. 


Torente 





Stillmeadow SEASONS 


The new book about one of America’s best-loved 
homes by one of America’s favorite authors — 


GLADYS TABER 


Thousands of Taber fans will 
welcome this book. Stillmeadow 
—with its dogs, books, music, 
food, good company—has 
become known all over the world. 
It reveals a way of life to which 
more and more people turn for 
comfort and pleasure. Illustrated 
by Edward Shenton. Publication, 
July 3rd. $3.00 





Author of 


Especially Father, 
AUGUST SELECTION OF 


THE FAMILY READING CLUB The Book of Stillmeadow 
etc. 


MACRAE SMITH COMPANY » Philadelphia 


Canadian Agents: The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 


We Fell in Love with Quebec 


Sidney W. Dean and 
Marguerite Mooers Marshall 


"Contagious travel writing by an accomplished team, 
this is a non-routine, mobile account of their happy 
wanderings. Down the St. Lawrence, up the Saguenay, 
into Quebec Labrador, the Cote Nord, the Gaspe, 
the city of Quebec, a friendly curiosity, for the ways 
of life not theirs, for the history of a strange coun- 
try, and a deep appreciation of a courteous, generous, 
proud people—a shared personal adventure, not 
only informative for the traveler and the stay at 
home, but enjoyable reading as well. More than 40 


photographs as illustrations.’—Virginia Kirkus. 
June publication. Dealers circulars. $3.50 





(2 Books of Permanent Value 
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CHINESE HOUSES 
AND GARDENS 


By Henry Inn and S. C. Lee (Rev. Edition ) 


Large, handsome book (9” x 12”) of 147 
photographs, 187 drawings, and text portray- 
ing in detail the symbolic and decorative art 
of Chinese home life. Many suggestions appro- 
priate for the modern influence in American 
homes. Of special interest for artist, deco- 
rator, and gardener. $10.00 


THE STEVENSONS: 


Louis and Fanny 
By Laura L. Hinkley, 


author of Charlotte and Emily: 
The Brontés and Ladies of Literature 


Penetrating insight into the fascinating story 
of the Stevensons’ unquiet life in Europe, 
America, and the South Seas. Admirable biog- 
raphy depicting the personal charm of perhaps 
the most attractive author of his generation. 

$3.75 


NEW ORLEANS 
By Stuart M. Lynn 


A striking photographic record of the archi- 
tecture, history, and charm of New Orleans. 
The famous French Quarter, the Garden Dis- 
trict, the cemeteries above ground — all are 
caught by the probing camera of an artist in 
this beautiful book. 147 full-page photos. 

8” x10” $7.50 


HERE IS TELEVISION 


Your Window to the World 
By Thomas H. Hutchinson 
A comprehensive, non-technical account of 
television today, its future developments and 
the advantages of TV as a career. Illustrated. 
Revised edition. $4.00 





LOUISE WHITFIELD 
CARNEGIE: 


The Life of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
By Burton Hendrick and Daniel Henderson 


A revealing, human story of the wife who 
lived in the shadow of a famous man—Andrew 
Carnegie. Faithfully mirrors the American 
scene during Mrs. Carnegie’s lifetime and pre- 
sents little-known sidelights on the great phi- 
lanthropist himself. Illustrations. $5.00 


ONIONS WITHOUT TEARS 
By Jean Bothwell 


Delightfully witty essays on the onion and its 
cousins — leeks, chives, and garlic — and 250 
delicious tested recipes from many lands. The 
collection of intriguing recipes restores the 
onion as king of the kitchen. Illustrated. $2.75 


THE AMERICAN GUIDE 
Edited by Henry G. Alsberg 


The only complete travel guide to the United 
States. Mile by mile descriptions. 46 pages of 
maps. Where to go, what to see, how to get 
there. An American source book of history, 
culture, industry, and recreation. 375,000 
copies in print. $7.50 


AVIATION EDUCATION 
SOURCE BOOK 


Prepared under the direction of Dr. Paul R. 
Hanna at Stanford University with the coop- 
eration of the C.A.A. The comprehensive 
source book for teachers and writers — a 
wealth of suggestions for including live and 
pertinent aviation materials in Social Studies, 
Science, Language Arts, Mathematics, Music, 
and Fine Arts for students of all grades from 
one to nine. 

855 pages, 8144” x 11”, annotated bibliography, 
more than 1,000 photographs, maps, and 
charts. $8.00 
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@ HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers + 41 East 50th Street, New York 22 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


HE American Academy of Arts and Letters 

Award of Merit Medal for poetry went to 
Alexis St. Leger-Leger, French-born poet who 
writes under the name of St. John Perse. The 
Award of Merit, which includes a cash prize of 
$1,000, is given annually to an outstanding person 
in arts and letters who is not a member of the 
Academy or of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. It only every five years for 
poetry. 


goes once 

William Faulkner, novelist, received the Howells 
Medal of the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. This award, established anonymously in 1921 
in memory of William Dean Howells, names no 
specific book but is given every five years in recog- 
nition of the most distinguished work in American 
fiction published during that period. 

The Children’s Spring Book Festival Awards of 
the New York Herald Tribune went to Ludwig 
Bemelmans’ Sunshine, Carl Carmer’s Windfall 
Fiddle, and Elizabeth Yates’ Amos Fi Free 
Man. 

The 1950 Pulitzer prize for fiction went to The 
Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr.; for American his- 
tory to Art and Life in America, by O. W. Larkin; 
for American biography to John Quincy Adams and 
the Foundation of American Foreign Policy, by 
Samuel Flagg Bemis; for poetry to Annie Allen, by 
Gwendolyn Brooks; for drama to South Pacific. The 
prizes ($500 each) are awarded by the trustees of 
Columbia University on recommendation of the 
advisory board of the graduate school of journalism. 


rune: 


Wallace Stevens, lawyer and insurance man, re- 
ceived the 1950 Bollingen prize for poetry. He is 
the author of Harmonium, Man with the Blue Gui- 
tar, Parts of a World, and Transport to Summer. 
The Bollingen prize in 1949 went to Ezra Pound 
for The Pisan Cantos. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust has given 
its twenty-first fellowship to Zoe Lund Schiller, 
who will use it to complete a novel, ‘Port of 
Angels.” Her first novel, Mexican Time, was pub- 
lished in 1943 

The New York Drama Critics Circle awarded its 
annual prize for the best American play to Carson 
McCullers for The Member of the Wedding, 
adapted from her novel of the same name. T. S. 
Eliot's The Cocktail Party was chosen best foreign 
play of the year. 

The Somerset Maugham award for 1950 went to 
Nigel Kneale for his book of short stories, Tomato 
Cain and Other Stories. Mr. Kneale also received 
an Atlantic award, one of the last to be given, since 
the fund is now exhausted. 

Roger Tory Peterson received the John Bur- 
roughs medal for Birds over America. 

Top awards in the Army short story contest con- 
ducted by its library section, were given to Franklin 
M. Davis, Jr., Gordon B. Enders, and Melvin B. 
Voorhees. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts medals 
for 1950 went to Alfred A. Knopf, book publisher, 
and Earnest Elmo Calkins, eighty-two-year-old re- 
tired advertising man, who is also author of Louder 
Please, later issued as And Hearing Not 
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April 1. FRANCIS OTTO MATTHIESSEN, at 
on American literature; in Boston; forty-eight. Mr 
Matthiessen was the author of many books 

in print are The James Family; American R 
Art and Expression in the f En 
and Whitman: Henry James: The Major I 
Achievement of T. S. Eliot: An Essay on t/ \ 
of Poetry; and From the Heart of Europe bl 





SAnce? 





in 1949. He was at work on a life of TI 
Dreiser, which was to have been complet 

year. 

April 3. CARTER GODWIN WoOopDsON, foun nd 


director of the Association for Study of Negro Lif 
and History, and author of many books on t is 
tory of the Negro; of a heart ailment; in Wa 

ton; seventy-four. 





April 4. SiR CUTHBERT WHITAKER, for 

years editor of Whitaker's Almanack and for twen 
ty-two years chairman of J. Whitaker and § 
Limited, publishers of The Bookseller; in Englan 


seventy-six. 


April 5. COURTENAY 
of a heart attack; in Oakland, California; forty-six 
As a reporter for the World and the Evening 
World, the old Telegram, and the Post, in 1930 


TERRETT, newspaper! 


Mr. Terrett wrote fourteen articles on “The Rack 
of New York.’ These formed the basis fo 
book, Only Saps Work. He wrote several moti 


picture scripts and was coauthor of the films, ‘Hush 
Money” and “The Famous Ferguson Cas 


April 12. JOHN STUART THOMSON, lectut 

world traveler; in Glen Rock, New Jersey; ninety 
Active twenty-five years ago in an attempt to gain 
recognition for Pelatiah Webster as the author of 
the Constitution of the United States, he also wrote 
books on China and other travel subjects 


April 12. FREDERICK RITCHIE BECHDOLT, novelist 
and historian of the Old West; in Carmel, Califor 
nia; seventy-five. 


April 15. FRANK COWEN MCKINNEY, lawy 
author of legal and financial books, including 
Will and How to Write It; in Upper 
New Jersey; seventy-one 





April 16. Levit PARKER WYMAN 
than thirty-five books for boys, including 
Golden, Lakewood, and Hunniwell Boys seri 
Chester, Pennsylvania; seventy-six 


uthor of 


April 17. Joe MITCHELL CHAPPLE, radio and plat 
form lecturer, and retired newspaper man; after a 
long illness; in Miami, Florida; eighty-two. Author 
of more than thirty books and compiler of Heart 
Throbs, favorite poems of well known persons, Mr 
Chapple also produced a series of “Heart Throb 
motion pictures and radio programs, and in 194¢ 
a radio series on “Personalities I Have Met 


April 18. GeERALD HUGH TyRWHITT-WILSON 
fourteenth Baron Berners, painter, composer of the 
music for five ballets, author of an autobiography 
and six novels; in London, England; sixty-six 


(Continued on page 714) 
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SPOVOQMOVMOMOMOMOGVOMOMNO 
The World’s Finest Libraries 


are examples of our work 


BOIOGSSIVSOI SI CBSOIEGSOSIE 


Modern libraries today, such as the 




















magnificent University of Alabama 
Library, are outstanding examples of 
VMP’s library erection skill. 


The advantages offered by the VMP new 
U-Bar Shelf, lighter weight. greater 
strength, maximum ventilation and 
interchangeability, are proof of our 
continual engineering research towards 


library perfection. 


An example of traditional performance is 
the modern replacement for libraries 
built by VMP 50 years ago. The savings 
on rebuilding that we have made for 


many libraries is worth your 


consideration. 
a> CF 
We truly believe you would be most . 
2 s : 6 
interested in the countless other VMP - . 





Library works of art, too. = 
lee} ate) 7 wale), | 
Py Ss 


b ¢ 
£8 100 ve 









Send for our FREE Library Catalogue today 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Bookstacks ¢ Accessories ¢ Book Conveyors  ¢* Study Carrels 


Mobilwalls = « Mobilrails = Metal Doors 
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(Continued from page 712) 

April 18. MANUEL DE JESUS QUIJANO, teacher, 
lawyer, journalist, and diplomat; in Panama; sixty- 
six. Recently a delegate of Panama to the United 
Nations, Sefior Quijano had written books on Latin 
American history, politics, and biography, and also 
short stories, in addition to several novels and text- 
books. His prize novel, Tierra Adentro, was pub- 
lished the day he died. 


April 18. GORDON GRAND, lawyer, banker, presi- 
dent of the American Superpower Corporation, au- 
thority on the background and tradition of Ameri- 
can fox hunting, and author of sport stories; of a 
heart attack; in Millbrook, New York; sixty-seven. 


April 20. Warwick DEEPING, popular author; in 
Weybridge, England; seventy-three. Mr. Deeping 
wrote sixty novels, best known of which was Sorrell 
and Son, a best seller twenty-odd years ago, which 
was one of several of his novels to be made into a 
motion picture. Son of a country doctor, he com- 
pleted a medical education and for a year followed 
in his father’s footsteps. Then, “infected with the 
medievalism of the romantic school,’’ he wrote a 
series of historical novels which were so profitable 
he was able to abandon medicine. The first world 
war, however, “knocked the more romantic stuff 
out” of him, and he left medieval fiction for “life 
and its realities, its pathos and heroism,” and al- 
ways he found iife “more splendid than sordid.” 
Regarding negative cynicism as “‘a form of coward- 
ice,” he wrote about good people 


April 20. SiR JAMES AYLMER L. HALDANE, re- 
tired general, whom the Boers captured along with 
Winston Churchill in the South African War; 
London; eighty-seven. Sir James wrote How I Es- 
caped from Pretoria and several other books. 


WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER, editor of The 
American Year Book and other works; of a heart 
attack; in Brooklyn, New York; seventy-two. Long 
associated with Professor Albert Bushnell Hart on 
the Year Book, he became its editor in 1943, when 
Dr. Hart died. He had finished the 1950 issue and 
planned to retire at the end of this year. He was a 
frequent contributor of verse to the New York 
Times. 


April 21. 


April 22. Maset W1inG Castle, worker with 
Jane Addams in the Woman's International League 
tor Peace and Freedom, founder and national chair- 
man of the Jane Addams Peace Fund, and author of 
two books of poetry; in Chicago, Illinois; eighty- 
five. 


April 25. JULIEN WEILL, lecturer, and author of 
books on the history and theology of Judaism; in 
Paris; seventy-seven. A hero of the French Resist- 
ance, arrested several times during the Nazi occupa- 
tion but always refusing to leave Paris, last year 
Rabbi Weill was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of his services to France. 


April 26. Ropert MACALISTER, archaeologist; in 
Cambridge, England; seventy-nine. In Jerusalem, 
Dr. Macalister discovered pottery, walls, and ma- 
sonry which dated back to 3000 B.C. An expert on 
the archaeology of Ireland as well as of the Holy 
Land he wrote several books on those two coun- 
tries. He was also a musician: organist and choir- 
master of a church in Dublin for seven years, and 
composer of several musical works. 
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May 2. J. HAMPTON Moore, twice mayor of 
Philadelphia, congressman for seven terms; in Ger- 
mantown Manor, Pennsylvania; eighty-six. Mr. 
Moore wrote two books of poetry and two other 
works: With Speaker (Uncle Joe) Cannon through 
the Tropics and Roosevelt (Teddy) and the Old 
Guard. 


May 4. WILLIAM Rose BENET, poet; in New 
York City; sixty-four. A brother of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, who died in 1943, and of Laura Benét, 
who writes poetry and children’s stories, Mr. Benét 
started out as a free lance writer and in 1911 joined 
the staff of the Century magazine, of which he be- 
came assistant editor in 1914. From 1919 to 1929 
he was an assistant editor of The Nation's Business 
and in 1920 he went to the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post, from which the Saturday 
Review of Literature grew. For this latter he was 
poetry critic from its beginning. He later became 
associate editor (1924) and contributing editor 
(1929). For many years in his column, “The 
Phoenix Nest,’ in that paper, he discussed subjects 
ranging all the way from poetry to world affairs 
Dust Which Is God, an autobiographical verse nar- 
rative, won Mr. Benét a Pulitzer prize in 1942. He 
wrote many other books of verse and one novel, and 
edited several anthologies and an encyclopedia 


Ss 8 
DICTIONARY BLUES 
(After a& irying siege of rescuing the dictionary 


from patrons tu ho would carry it off, or mon 





it for hours at a time, or even hide it u r th 
table so other contest worker could not bene 

from using it, this reference librarian was moved 
to pen a few lines in protest. Any resemblance 


between this and Eugene Field’ 
is not purely coincidental, 
gies!) 


Little Boy Blue 


herewitt “ra 


The Merriam-Webster is covered with grim 
And tattered and torn it stands 

Its back is broken, its print is blurred 
From the touch of many hands 

Time was when this ponderous tome was new 
And its pages passing fair, 

And that was the time when it first was boug! 
And placed on the stand with care 


“Now, let's be careful of this,’’ we said 
“For it costs too much to destroy 
But we left it there, defenseless and lon 
To compete with the hoi polloi 
We little dreamed of the havoc sad 
To be wrought on this worthy book 
By interminable contest workers, 
Who only wanted a “look 


Ay, faithful still it meekly stands, 
There in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of eager hands 
The resolute look on each face 
And we wonder, as waiting the long months 
through 
Till the contests come to an end, 
If the dictionary, instead of the dog, 
Is not now “‘a feller’s best friend 
MIRIAM THERESA MEYER 
Reference Department 


Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 
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WORKING BOOKS 


eed no longer 


WEAR OVERALLS 







There was a time when book cloth had an affinity for dirt, and so 


books were bound in drab and dingy colors that wouldn't show the 
soil — particularly library books frequently exposed to 
gumdrop goo and other hazards. 
The excuse for book ‘‘overalls’’ has gone — Books bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram shed dirt, damp finger soil and 
the grime of marble shooter's thumb just like magic, and if any dirt does 
cling it can be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Holliston Roxite is durable, water repellent and dirt resistant — and is 


made in a full range of colors. Sample books on request. 


SAMPLE 
BOOKS ON 
REQUEST 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 








Betty Cavanna 


LIZABETH CAVANNA HEADLEY (the Ca- 
vanna rhymes with Anna and not with Cavan- 
augh) looks like one of her own heroines out of a 
high school romance, a smiling, slender brown-eyed 
girl, with the added charm of a maturer wisdom 
and the poise won by her experience and accom- 
plishment. Girls, dogs, careers, horses, the arts, 
modern life situations set to a teen-age tempo, the 
joys and aches of growing-up—from this potpourri 
this deservedly popular author has created a proud 
list of books in her as yet brief professional career. 
Born in Camden, New Jersey, June 24, 1909, 
the daughter of the late Walter Cavanna and of 
Emily (Allen) Cavanna knew early that she wanted 
to be a writer. The seeds of this knowledge were 
planted long before her birth and one must go back 
to those old French and Irish and English roots in 
her ancestry, the Gallic love of words, the Irish wit 
and tenderness, and the Anglo-Saxon adventuring, 
for the explanation. These combined in the little 
schoolgirl to give her an awareness long before the 
desire to write became an active thought. Her 
memories of emotions are still more vivid than 
those of place and face. Now that awareness of 
feeling has been transmuted for the girls of the 
present generation “to live and grow thereby.”” They 
have welcomed this author with lively enthusiasm 
because her books for them are mirrors in which 
they see themselves reflected, or the pattern of girls 
they would like to become. 

School activities and early career all pointed one 
way for Betty Cavanna. She had a place on the year- 
book staff and the managing editorship of Campus 
News during her journalism major at New Jersey 
College for Women, which granted her bachelor’s 
in 1929 and honorary Phi Beta Kappa in 1949. 
Later there were editorial work on newspapers, an 
advertising job, a post as art director for a publish- 
ing house, which led to radio scripts and short 
stories. A season of travel rounded it well. The 
whole has become a structure fitly fashioned upon 
the foundations of that early ancestral bequest, It 
shows in the sparkle of the brown eyes, and in the 
continuing warm understanding of girlhood’s ca- 
lamities and joys, and the flashing words which 
express that clear perception. 

Whether she is reviewed as Betty Cavanna, Eliza- 
beth Headley, or Betsy Allen, critics have been al- 
most uniformly commending, though of course 
several of her books have won higher praise than 
others. Each succeeding title has made its own 
place on library shelves since the publication of 
Puppy Stakes in 1943, the first book length after a 
number of short stories in juvenile publications. 
Then came The Black Spaniel Mystery in 1945, 
and four later ones, each chosen for the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild: Going On Sixteen (1946), reviewed 
as ‘‘a valid story . . . good storytelling, sound char- 
acterization . . . contemporary,” and ‘‘a warm con- 
vincing story of a girl growing up’; Spars for 
Suzanna (1947), “an unpretentious but wise story 
of young people with a healthy balance of work 
and fun"; A Girl Can Dream (1948) with an avia- 
tion background which the author took care to 
learn at first hand; and then Paintbox Summer 
(1949) with Peter Hunt's Peasant village at Cape 
Cod as the identified locale. Miss Cavanna hopes 
that “through Kate girls may get a little perspective 
on their own problems and their own romances.” 
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Betty CAVANNA 


A critic wrote of it, “The author has mixed her 
people and her backgrounds with the ingenuity of 
the artist... . This is an important book for teen 
age girls . . . as neat as a still life of the Dutch 
school and as gay as its Peter Hunt decorations.” 

There have been a series of mysteries, still going 
on, written as Betsy Allen; and a group of thre¢ 
stories, so far, for the younger teens: A Date for 
Diane; Take a Call, Topsy; and She's My Girl 

Secret Passage (1947), a mystery story set apart 
from the others by its tone and its historical signifi 
cance, the scene in Haddonfield, New Jersey, and 
Virginia a few years before the Civil War, was an 
honor book in the Herald Tribune Spring Festival 

The Headleys, Betty, Edward T., who 
research, and young Stephen, aged seven, live in 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, not far from Philadelphia 
There, between books, the writer becomes domesti 
and gardens with the same force that drives her pen 
She confesses to a passion for the antiques which 
beckon from hundreds of wayside shops in Penn 
sylvania. There has been time, too, since her mar 
riage in 1940 to raise a few of the cockers which 
have gone into several of her sixteen books. Not a 
professional kennel idea, the author insists, but just 
a few pups because they happened along to a family 
pet. She admits to using Stephen for a prototype 
once when he was three, and she occasionally dips 
into the memories of her sister, who is her junior 
and therefore a quite reliable consultant. Farther 
than that Miss Cavanna has not committed herself 
but a little of biography and a little of the locale of 
her childhood home town (Haddonfield) are re 
ognizable as one reads. 

There is now in preparation for the fall of 1950 
another horse story, but we are sure it will not be 
any of the ‘‘mixture as before." The many facets in 
Betty Cavanna’s life have contributed to the distin: 
tion of dissimilarity in her work except at the point 
of quality. 


qaoes sale > 


JEAN BOTHWELI 
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WIDELY VARIED BOOKS WITH SPECIAL APPEAL 


THE STORY: A CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY edited by Mark Schorer 


e Twenty-four stories by outstanding writers of short fiction from de Maupassant to 
Eudora Welty have been chosen by the editor for this new collection. He groups his 
selections to illustrate such short story elements as the story base, character and action, 
surface and symbol, style and meaning. June, about 580 pages, $3.35* 


THIRTY YEARS OF CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF by Gene Searazen and 
Herbert W. Wind 

¢ This is both a warmly personal story of a boy who fought his way upward against 
tremendous odds to become one of the all-time stars of the sports world, and a fascinating 
memoir of the most interesting personalities in big-league golfing since 1920. Sarazen 
analyzes his own game and those of other champions. April, 256 pages, $3.00 





NEVER MARRY A RANGER by Roberta McConnell 


e Here is an engaging account of a madcap summer on a Utah mountain top where the 
author's forest-ranger husband was stationed. With a keen eye for the humorous, relish 
in human idiosyncrasies, and contagious cheerfulness, Mrs. McConnell tells a story that 
will appeal to the many readers who enjoyed The Egg and I. May, 288 pages, $2.75 


HUMAN ECOLOGY by James A. Quinn 

e Of special interest for social scientists is this systematic analysis of man’s relation to 
his environment. Taking a sociologist’s point of view, Dr. Quinn discusses the structure 
and planning of both urban and rural areas, process of change in these areas, and ways to 
interpret data about areas. April, 561 pages, $6.65* 


HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY FOR BETTER ADVERTISING 
by Melvin S. Hattwick 
e A notably interesting and easy-to-read explanation of how to apply psychology in 
finding out consumer wants, putting punch into advertising, checking advertising impact, 
and building customer confidence in the advertising program. Though informal in treat- 
ment, the book is firmly based on scientific research. 

March, 376 pages, 8 x 11 inches, $7.65* 


SALES EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK edited by Harry Simmons 


e Particularly valuable to anyone concerned with sales management, this comprehensive 
new guide treats all phases of the subject, from forecasting sales to effective public speak- 
ing. Each chapter is by a widely-recognized authority. April, 800 pages, $10.00* 


PREPARATION AND USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer 

e Educational, religious, social, and civic groups, as well as industrial and store personnel 

trainers, showed great interest in the authors’ Preparation and Use of Visual Aids of 

1946. That book has now been completely revised. Added chapters treat the evaluation 

of audio-visual aids, audio-visual instruction, and special problems of audio aids. 
March, 327 pages, $4.65* 


INLAND MARINE AND TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE 

by William H. Rodda 

e Fully explaining all features of this rapidly growing field of insurance, Mr. Rodda 
shows how it shares some traits of fire, casualty, and other insurance, yet retains the 
breadth and adaptability of ocean marine insurance. The Library Journal says: “It will 
help to fill an obvious gap in library collections.” Published, 539 pages, $6.65* 


MACHINE SHOP METHODS bby Lorus J. Milne 


e Here is a practical book on the basic machine tools found in a small shop, and the 
right way to use them. Each step in producing a piece of metal work is described with 
4 minimum of technical terminology. Profusely illustrated. May, about 340 pages, $5.00* 


*Prices subject to usual library discount, with educational price 
and discount, where prices are starred, to accredited institutions 
on orders for classroom and/or library use. 











Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 10 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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ONGSTRETHS 


now in America originally 

came from the north of England, and the 
name derives from Lang Streth, a valley running 
into Scotland. It seems an appropriate name for a 
writer of a series of regional travel books, who has 
also traversed the length and breadth of Canada 
(every province except Prince Edward Island) fol- 
lowing the trail of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Of recent years Mr. Longstreth has also 
written biographies for young people, notably of 

Tad Lincoln and Daniel Chester French (The Great 
Venture, 1948). 

Thomas Morris Longstreth was born in Phila 
delphia on February 17, 1886 the son of Benjamin 
T. Longstreth, an iron merchant in that city, and 
Frances (Haldeman) Longstreth, who died when 
the boy was two. Mr. Longstreth married again 
and had three sons. Young Morris “enjoyed the 
adjacent large estate of my grandmother Longstreth, 
with farm, orchard, horses, and nearly thirty 
cousins.” After kindergarten he attended Friends 
Select School until he was thirteen, when he went 
to Westtown Boarding School, “a country heaven, 

a square mile of orchard, farm, and lake in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania."" Here he played tennis and 
football, skated, bobsledded, and went on solitary 
hikes. Graduating in 1904, he continued to Haver- 
ford College on a scholarship, going out there for 
track and tennis, and receiving his B.A. in 1908, 
with another solemn admonition from an instructor 
to beware of writing as a profession. (At Haverford 
he had written a description of the cane rush for 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and some per- 
sonality sketches for The Haverfordian.) 

Since Longstreth had in any case decided to study 
and compose music, he was not unduly perturbed 
by this advice. He taught at the Delancy School, 
Philadelphia, and the Montgomery School, Wynne- 
wood. ‘Finally a gentleman whose boys I had 
tutored into St. Paul's offered to stake me to an 
education in Vienna (this was in 1912), but when 
I returned from Europe in order to make arrange- 
ments to go back there, I found my father fatally 
ill and I must earn money. 

"I think the Germans, without meaning to, stim- 
ulated me out of my pleasure-loving existence (for 
I had had five trips to Europe as tutor) and into 
serious work. For in 1914, the outbreak of war, 
with much of the world taken on by Germans and 
Austrians, was somewhat like a sporting event, 
and stirred my blood. I was in London when it 
broke out and felt the impact. It made a profound 
difference to my feeling and thinking. Of course, 
I soon got over the sporting-event phase as my 
friends began to get killed in August 1914, but the 
stimulus remained. This is a unique and not very 
intelligent entrance into letters, but a true one.” 

Reading the Weather (1915), reissued in 1943 
as Knowing the Weather (‘not a book for the rank 
beginner,” said Edward Tatnall Canby in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature then), and The Adiron- 
dacks (1917) were Longstreth’s first two books. 
A chapter in one of them resulted in an invitation 
from Melvil Dewey to be a guest at the Lake Placid 
Club for a year. Accepting, Longstreth remained 
for ten years, keeping weather records and writing. 
In quick succession came The Catskills (1918), 
Mac of Placid (1920), The Laurentians (1922), 
The Lake Superior Country (1923), The Silent 
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T. Morris Longstreth 


Five (1924) and Coin and Crossbones (1925) 
The New York Tribune summed up the travel 
books as [evoking] the spirit of the place he 
writes about with a rare combination of feeling fos 


the wilds and words” and “‘[adorning} the whol. 
with many a humorous incident 


Leaving Placid for Canada, Longstreth next 


began his exciting, authoritative stories and hist 
ries of the Mounted Police, one of which (); 
Scarlet and Plain Clothes) is one of three titles 
recommended by the corps itself for prospectiy 
recruits. The Silent Force (1927) ellently a 


complishes an extremely difficult purpose,” wrot 


Bernard De Voto in the Saturday Revieu It does 
by significant details, suggest the essence, and s 
compresses many volumes into one Son 


Mounted Police (1928), its i 
semifictional account for boys nearing coll ig 
based on authentic and illustrated fr 

photographs of life among the Police 


successor, Was 


Episor le s 


After writing Sky through Branches (1930) 
lyrics of the outdoors and blank verse narratiy 
which Granville Hicks in the New York IJ 


called unpretentious and uncommonly plea 
read, and a mystery, Marder at Belly Butte (193 
Longstreth returned to the mounties with In Scar! 
and Plain Clothes (1933), one of his best 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa (1932) and 7 N 
Scotia (1935) were new travel accounts in Long 
streth’s familiar picturesque and anecdotal v 


He then settled down in Washington for five years 
spent seven years at Concord, Massach 


is now living close to his old Westtown scho 
which often figures in the familiar essays he | 
written once a month for the Christian Scien 
Monitor during the last twenty years 

Books written during this period, chiefly for 
younger readers, include At Mountain Pre} 
(1939), Trial by Wilderne (1940), Trooper 


Friend (1940); The Missouri Clipper, In Light 
ning or in Rain, and Jess, all in 1941 
Lincoln, the President's Son (1944). The Spring 
field Republican considered that ‘For all its slight 
fictionizing, this study may well be an importan 
addition to any library of Lincolniana."” The Thor 
eau brothers, John and Henry, are important figures 
in Hide-Out (1948), complimented by the H 
Book for its ‘real sense of the period.” The Great 
Venture (1948) was called by Virginia Kirkus : 
“solid, sound book; well organized.” Mounty in 
Jeep (1949) was rather sharply criticized for slack- 
ness of style, although considered another exciting 
story. “Showdown” is to appear this year 
In view of the fact that Mr. Longstreth does not 
consider himself photogenic, and thinks press pho- 
tographs misleading anyway, no picture of him 
appears here. He is of medium height, with fair 
hair and blue-gray eyes. He is a member of the 
Society of Friends, a bachelor, and a Republican 
in politics (‘for defeult of better’). Skiing and 
canoeing were his favorite sports, and he still enjoys 
music and the outdoors. Besides his nearly thirty 
books, he has written hundreds of magazine ar- 
ticles. His most widely quoted sentence is “As 
youth goes, so goes the nation.’ And he 
Huckleberry Finn as often as The Virginian ana 
the poems of Robert Frost—as well as Hamlet and 
“the great pieces in the Bible 
EARLE 
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THE ORIGINAL PUBLISHERS OF THE TEEN-AGE LIBRARY 





New Introduce 


THE YOUNG READERS BOOKSHELF 


FOR THE IN-BETWEEN-AGES 7-12 


In answer to the great need for stimulating, instructive, educational and interesting reading 


for the young readers group (ages 7-12), LANTERN PRESS will issue eight books in its new 
YOUNG READERS BOOKSHELF. 


The pages are set in large 14 point type, well spaced and with ample margins to 


conform to the best in modern typography. The books are printed on good wove paper and 
are sturdily bound in cloth over heavy boards, have stained tops and headbands and are 
wrapped in attractive multi-colored dust jackets. 


The stories are in scenes that are familiar to and easily recognizable by the young reader; 


revolve about characters they know or can readily visualize and are so prepared as to 
inculcate by the action of the story, sound moral principles (without preaching), such as, 
respect, honor, loyalty, fair play, courage, understanding, etc. 


The books in the new Young Readers Bookshelf list at $2.50 per volume. The over-all 


size is 5% x 814. Each volume contains 192 pages and is profusely illustrated by many 
specially prepared drawings. 


THE FIRST BOOKS IN THE NEW YOUNG READERS 
BOOKSHELF ARE: 


YOUNG READERS ANIMAL STORIES YOUNG READERS SPORTS STORIES 
Edited by David Thomas Edited by David Thomas 

YOUNG READERS BASEBALL STORIES YOUNG READERS DOG STORIES 

By Charles Coombs Edited by A. L. Furman 

YOUNG READERS COWBOY STORIES YOUNG READERS FOOTBALL STORIES 
Edited by David Thomas By Charles Coombs 

YOUNG READERS ADVENTURE STORIES YOUNG READERS MYSTERY STORIES 
Edited by A. L. Furman Edited by Jay Appel 


Illustrated each $2.50 


NEW TEEN-AGE BOOKS FOR 1950 


TEEN-AGE CHAMPION SPORTS STORIES TEEN-AGE VICTORY PARADE 

By Charles Coombs Edited by Frank Owen 

Author of Teen-Age Adventure Stories, etc. Editor of Teen-Age Sports Stories, etc. 

TEEN-AGE STORIES OF THE DIAMOND TEEN-AGE GRIDIRON STORIES 

Edited by David Thomas Edited by Josh Furman 

Editor of Teen-Age Horse Stories, etc. Editor of Teen-Age Basketball Stories 
Illustrated each $2.50 


FOR AGES 14 TO 114 


A TREASURY OF BASEBALL HUMOR 
Edited by Stan Lomax and Dave Stanley 330 pages, illustrated $3.00 


Crack baseball humor delivered up by a big league battery of top flight writers such as 


Robert Benchley, Red Smith, Ogden Nash, Ring Lardner, Dan Parker, Grantland Rice, Sam 
Hellman, Charles Van Loan and many, many others. Cartoon illustrations by Jeff Keate, 
Chon Day, Cem, Ali, etc., ete. 


Something NEW for Growing Girls 


A B C's of BEAUTY—By Babs Lee 8/2 x 10” illustrated $3.95 


A guide to personal beauty, personality and charm. Everything from toe-nails to hair-do's, 


diets, cosmetics and the myriad things a girl wants to know all about, presented in simple 
A B C fashion. 


LANTERN PRESS, INC., PUBLISHERS 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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You Can Make Eye-Catching Displays 





Every new attraction in your library calls for a display that will gain attention 
and create interest. : 


n this easy-to-use, versatile kit of Mitten Letters. 


chieks 





Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices 


SEMLLO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


POPP PIPPI OPOOP 








RECENT INSTALLATIONS INCLUDE 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


who use the best of everything, because MARADOR 
BINDERS are clean, attractive, interchangeable, secure, 
lighter in weight, and hold magazines for easy reading 
with a minimum of added bulk. They will not burn 
without externally applied heat. They will not fray nor 
peel at the edges. They open wide and flat, exposing all of 





the type for legibility regardless of narrow inner margins. 
MARADOR PRODUCTS 


‘ LIBRARIES — PUBLISHERS — INDUSTRIALS — PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PERIODICAL BINDERS BEAUTY SHOPS — ADVERTISING AGENCIES — CLUBS — DOCTORS 
2 
PATTERN CATALOG BINDERS HOSPITALS—VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CENTERS—ARMY—NAVY 
DISPLAY BINDERS in 47 states, District of Columbia, Hawaii, the Philip- 
ACETATE ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES pines, Canal Zone, Mexico, Canada, Hashemite-Jordan, 
* and Japan. 
SCHEME AND SCHEDULE BINDERS aa 
FOR POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT Write for further information 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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Ready in June —the new 1950 edition of 


CHAMBERS’S 








Facts about the 
New 1950 Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


e 15 Volumes 
¢ 14 Volumes of text. 


e 1 Volume with atlas maps, 
indexes, and other reference 
aids. 


¢ More than fourteen and a 
half million words of text. 


¢ More than 4000 illustra- 

tions, including many superb 

full color reproductions. 

© &32 pages (average) per 

volume. 

e Text set in double column 
61/16 x 9 5/8". 


e Printed on sturdy paper, 
fine enough to permit a rea- 
sonably slim volume. 

¢ Durable binding. 

¢ Designed for simplicity 
and dignity, with clear let- 


tering and immediately obvi 
ous catch-titles, 























ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


NTIRELY rewritten and rede- 
E signed, this famous British 
encyclopaedia takes its place 

at once as a work of world standing 
and authority. There is nothing like 


it in existence today. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA is completely modern in out- 
look and approach. In its presentation 
and interpretation of the events and 
ideas of 5,000 years of human his- 
tory, it illumines and clarifies the 
revolutionary character of our own 
times. 

The 1950 Revision is the work of 
experts in all branches of learning— 
in humanities, science, technical 
processes, industry and commerce-— 
as well as of many learned societies 
and great libraries. The result is an 
unsurpassed body of completely up- 
to-date, accurate, scholarly and lucid 
information for the general reader, 
the student and the scholar. 


Place your order NOW for this Library Essential! 


Write for the 30-Page Prospectus 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


functional e efficient 
durable «e« modern 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT now offers to librari- 
ans a complete line of library furniture and 
equipment engineered to the highest standards of 
efficiency, function, beauty and construction. 
Simplicity of line and built-in sturdiness reflect 
the painstaking care which has gone into each 
piece of Lefco Equipment. All Lefco Equipment 
has been constructed of the finest materials avail- 
able with an eye toward life-long use and the 
all-important budget. 


ALL LEFCO EQUIPMENT is available for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, DIRECT FROM 
STOCK. 


B 867—Lefco Large Magazine 
Rack 


A large magazine rack of ex- 
cellent design and construction. 
Will hold approximately 40 mag- 
azines in seven shelves. Size is 
48” wide, 2314” deep and 60” 
high. Can be furnished in birch 
in all standard finishes. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION 
PRICE—$150.00, Delivered 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Product$& 





Visit our display at the A.L. A. Convention, 
Cleveland, July 16-22 


We invite your inquiries — Write for illustrated Brochure W- 2. 





LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
36-38 West 20th Street New York II, N.Y. 
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"A distinguished 
service in pointing 
out that men of 
science are alto- 
gether human and 
as liable to error 
as any of us.”— 

Cleveland Press 


“Mr. Standen debunks scien- 
tists with vitriolic enthusiasm. 
... In particular he attacks the 
wishful notion that an intro- 
ductory course in physics and 
chemistry will greatly improve 
a young man’s moral fiber.” 
Chicago Tribune 


“From a scientist’s point of 
view much of the book is grim 
heresy. But the lay reader will 
find it one of the funniest, yet 
most informative ever written 
on science.”—N ewswee 


SCIENCE 


is a Sacred 


Cow 


by ANTHONY STANDEN 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


Publishers of Everyman’s Library 

















What 
Our 
Readers 





hink 
{Epiror’'s Note: The correspondence colur 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers fo; 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible fo; 


columns 


opinions expressed in these 


A Rhyme in Time 
To the Editor: 

During my career as library assistant and now 
assistant librarian of one of the more colorfy 
branches of the Chicago Public Library, I've been 
exposed and gradually become immune to the vari 
ous occupational afflictions—have 
practically unscathed after periodic sieges with 
“puzzle solvers,’ (can spot them almost at once) 
Can qualify as an experienced referee after having 
to separate our quarreling “boarders,” a group 
elderly men who get into almost daily arguments as 
to who gets first crack at the daily foreign language 
papers. But the newest disturbance which has taken 
possession of me I can only term as ‘‘rhymitis 
I'm interested in knowing whether any of your 
readers have ever had it and how they cured it 


come through 


It all started when we received a copy of Knife 
and Fork in New York, by Lawton Mackall, ar 
innocent volume of New York dining places. Sin 
then every name place I see or hear moves me t 
rhyme it immediately compulsion 
plex. For instance: 

A Girl and Boy in Illinois 

Don't Get Lost in City of Boston 
Touch and Go in San Francisco 

Take No Chances in State of Kansas 
Noisy Boise 

I Danced Rhumbas in Columbus 
Don't Get Lippy in Mississippi 
Things Are Grand in Maryland 

Take Your Chassis to Tallahassee 
In a Rut? See Connecticut 

I'll Adorn Ya in California 


a sort of 


and so forth 
Perhaps some of your readers can help mé¢ 
BLUMA B. SINGER, Assistant 
Douglas Branch Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Librarian 


Scholarships 


Scholarships available for the year 1950-1951 

The John C. Hutchinson Scholarship of $30 
given by Lura C. Hutchinson in memory of her 
father, will be awarded for study in library science 
Applicants will be judged on the basis of aptitude 
personal qualifications, and need 

H. W. Wilson, president of The H. W. Wilson 
Company and alumnus of the University of Minne 
sota, has established the H. W. Wilson Scholarship 
Fund. Amounts available under the Wilson Schol 
arship will be based upon need but will not be less 
than tuition. 

Applications for both may be made to E. W 
McDiarmid, Director, Division of Library Instru 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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Biennial Conferences 


The Southeastern Library Association will hold 
its biennial conference in Atlanta, Georgia, October 
11-14, with headquarters at the Atlanta Biltmore. 

The Southwestern Library Association will meet 
in San Antonio, Texas, November 7-10, with head- 
quarters at the Plaza Hotel. 


Summer Seminars 


The University of Maine’s three-week course in 
library work, July 24 through August 11, will be 
especially planned for school librarians, but will 
be open to public librarians as well. Three hours 
credit will be given for the course. Write Dean 
Mark Shibles, University of Maine, Orono, for 
further information. 

At the summer seminars on American culture of 
the New York State Historical Association, July 2-8 
and 9-15, will be given two courses of special in- 
terest to librarians, “Problems of the Small Histori- 
cal Library” and ‘The Library and the Historian.” 
For program and further information write the As- 
sociation, Cooperstown, New York. 


Mountain-Plains Convention 


The convention of the Mountain-Plains Library 
Association will be held in Salt Lake City August 
17-30, with headquarters at the Hotel Utah. For 
information and registration blank, write Louise L. 
Critchlow, Salt Lake County Library, Midvale, 
Utah. 


For School Librarians 


A school library workshop covering administra- 
tion, organization, and problems dealing with book 
selection for adolescents and children of elementary 
and secondary schools will be held at West Virginia 
University, June 7-29. Three hours of credit will be 
given for successful completion of the course. Fur- 
ther information may be secured by writing to 
Florence K. Reese, Department of Library Science, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Medical Library Scholarships 


The Medical Library Association is offering, for 
the second year, two scholarships of $150 each to 
students taking the medical library course at the 
Columbia University School of Library Service dur- 
ing the summer quarter of 1950 (July 10-August 
18). These scholarships are made possible by the 
generosity of the Lilly Research Laboratories and 
are intended to provide assistance for people in- 
terested in special training in medical library work. 
Application should be made to Lucy M. Crissey, 
Assistant to the Dean, Columbia University School 
of Library Science, New York 25, at once. 








A HISTORY OF LIBRARIES 


By ALFRED HESSEL, translated 
with additions by Reuben Peiss. 


Approximately 200 p., offset, $4.00 net. 
Please order directly from: 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 


3341 Prospect Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











The First TRANSCONTINENTAL 
ie RAILROAD 


By John D. 

Galloway 

Construction of 
the Union Pacific- 
Central Pacific 
railroads linking 
Omaha with Sacra- 
mento in the Six- 
ties. Author was 
eminent San [ran- 
cisco consulting 
engineer. 67 photographs, 4 maps, 
bibliography, $5.00 


RAILROADS OF NEW YORK 


\ pictorial survey of railroading in 
New York. 116 large action photographs 
of famous trains, terminals, subway and 
elevated transit. Official subway and har- 
bor terminal maps. 10% x 8. Boards. 


$4.00 


TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL 
By T. W. Van Metre 

The new Eighth Edition of this juve- 

nile classic on railroading is on coated 

stock. Thoroughly revised by the Pro- 

fessor Emeritus of Transportation of 

Columbia University. 345 illustrations. 


$4.50 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By George T. Stuflebeam 
Revised Third Edition with 4,000 terms, 
phrases and abbreviations used in all 
branches of transportation. Pocket size 
$3.75 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 


New Twelfth Edition contains _bio- 
graphical sketches of 6,100 leaders in 
railroading in North America. 2,000 new 
and many not found elsewhere. 812 
pages. $10.00 





Send for Our Spring Catalog 





OLD BOUND VOLUMES 


Sets of well bound volumes of 
Railway Age, Railway Mechanical 
Engmeer, and Ratlway Electrical 
Engineer—Send for List. 





Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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“A magnificent repository 
of invaluable historic 
information.” —joun GUNTHER 


FINAL FOUR VOLUMES OF 


The Public Papers and 
Addresses of 


FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 


Compiled with Special Material and Ex- 
planatory Notes by SAMUEL |. ROSEN- 
MAN. "A triumph of editing ... these 
volumes, and their predecessors, consti- 
tute the most comprehensive history of 
the Roosevelt era that we have."— 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 4 volumes, boxed. $40.00 

Leather edition. $75.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


c/o UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA LIBRARY, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


* 
An O pen Invitation to Affiliate 


OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY: to foster 
an interest in books (including books 
in manuscript), maps, printing, and 
bibliography 


MEMBERSHIP: not limited to Univer- 
sity of Virginia residents or afhiliates. 
Those interested in scholarly bibliogra- 
phy are cordially invited to afhliate as 
subscribing members at $4.50 per year, 
which will entitle holders to the Papers 
and a majority of the other publications 
of the Society. 

CORRESPONDENCE: concerning mem- 
bership, to J. C. Wyllie, Curator of Rare 
Books, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; concerning editorial 
matters, to Dr. Fredson Bowers, Colon- 
nade Club, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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Watch for these 
new titles! 


GERMANY: 
2000 YEARS 
Kurt F. Reinhardt, Ph.D. 


Viewed as an integral part of Europear 
history is this political and cultural his 
tory of Germany, seen from every angle 

social, economic, philosophical, _ reli 
gious, artistic, literary. $8.50 


HOW TO EDUCATE 
HUMAN BEINGS 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


For educators and laymen interested 11 
the basic problems of a sound philosophy 
of education, here is a clearly thought 
out view of today’s schools and a pra 
tical plan for working out a program of 
Christian cultural education $2.7 


SELECTED WRITINGS 
OF ST. TERESA 
OF AVILA 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. 
Doheny, C.S.C. 


A synthesis of St. Teresa’s writing 
which brings to the modern reader 
usable form a great portion of the wealtl 
of Teresian doctrine. Arrangement un 
der subject headings makes it easy 
find what Teresa wrote about specif 
subjects quickly and conveniently 
Ready in June 


RELIGIONS OF THE 
FAR EAST 
George C. Ring, S.J. 


Under five headings: China, Japan, 
India, Buddhism, and Islam, the author 
writes a history of the Eastern religions 
with their cultural and political back 
grounds so that people in the West may 
better understand the relations between 
Eastern beliefs and all phases of Eastern 
life. Ready in June 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1106 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Library Bureau, Room 1514A 








Flemington. Ftand 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(CD Please furnish copy of Library Bureau Furniture Catalog (LB 403). 


() We are (planning) (building) a new library. 


(] We have a planning problem. Please have your Library Specialist 
phone for an appointment. 




















NAME___ _— . ssl aii 
LIBRARY. nw 
: STREET__ a a a 
FREE: 52-Page illustrated cat- 
alog. Everything in furniture a CITY. ZONE STATE 
library could need. Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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We welcome your patronage... 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


Bochks... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


and 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 











Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 


— dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 

WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 


useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 








RESOLVED: 


That the American 
should neject 


the welfare stale, 


is the N.U.E.A. high school debate 
topic for the coming school year. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


is the title of the Reference 
Shelf book now being compiled 
on this propesition. 
Publication is scheduled for August 
28. The price will be $1.75 with 


quantity discounts for classroom use. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 52 
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You don't need a room— just a file cabinet 


Think of it: 98% less space is needed for back- 





issue storage when you replace bulky bound news- 
paper editions with Recordak microfilm editions. 


In a single drawer of the file shown above 
you can keep sixty-four 800-page Recordak 
microfilm editions—each just 8 oz. light . . . 
and no larger than the palm of your hand. 
It’s easy to see what this means: besides 
reclaiming valuable stack space . . . you sim- 
plify the job for your staff... speed reference 
for your readers. Also, you preserve the “news” 
itself—Recordak microfilm editions will not 
flake or vellow ... can’t be altered without 
detection. The whole story’s there—larger than 
original size—when your films are projected 
in the Recordak Film Reader. 
More than a thousand libraries of every 
size are realizing these advantages. And to 
bring them to your library you need only 
install a Recordak Film Reader . . . and order 
microfilm editions from the newspapers your 
readers are interested in. 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 





**Recordak”™ is a trade-mark 


Write today for full details on surprisingly low 
costs. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 











For your readers 
with specialized 
interests 








THIS BUSINESS of BOATING 


By Capt. Elwell B. Thomas 





“One of the most 
complete and highly 
informative volumes 
on the subject this 
writer has ever seen.”" 
—Lewiston, Me. Journal 


‘Recommended.’ 
—Library Journal 


Illustrated. $5.00 





LEATHER BRAIDING 


By Bruce Grant 





Readers interested in handicraft 
will find that this comprehea- 
sive volume on an ancient and 
fascinating art makes it easy as 
ABC to learn to make many 
beautiful and useful articles. 
Profusely illustrated $3 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
Cambridge, Maryland 
















Modern, versatile, smooth, white letters. 
© Third dimensional, convenient sizes%4”- 9” high. 


© Pins reinforced into letter backs nake beuuti- 
ful bulletins easy os pressing a thumbtack. 


& Special library set includes 699 letters, caps 
and lower case in scientifically arranged fonts... 
two background panels. 


Other Mitten’s Letters, styles, sizes ...Track letters, 
Smoothback letters for permanent signs. 


c - Write for Catalog 
opyright 5 

19 50 Wiley. 
Mitten’s Grips yy 
Display 
Letters 


a A) 
“Ty 


MITTEN’S LETTERS 
Dept. Library Service 
5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. 
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Just Off The Press! 


A SOURCE LIST 
OF SELECTED 
LABOR STATISTICS 


Compiled by 


Hazel C. Benjamin, Librarian 
Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University 


and a Committee of the 
Social Science Group, SLA 


The statistical series de 
scribed have to do chiefly 
with wages, hours and em- 
ployment. More comprehen 
sive coverage of state com- 
pilations than in the 1944 
edition. Retail and wholesale 
price data and consumers 
price indices also included. 
Only statistical series issued 
more than once a year listed. 
Descriptions as of December, 
1948 with 1949 changes 
noted where known. 


Revised Edition 
Planographed * 80 pages 
Price: $1.75 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th Street, New York 3 
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are all ways 
better ~ 


Amos Fortu 
FREE MAN 


By Elizabeth Yates. Illustrated by 
Nora S. Unwin. “Underlying this 
true, beautifully told tale is the great 
fundamental idea of our nation.” 
—CARL CARMER 
“A moving story underlaid with deep 
religious feeling, which thoughtful 
young people will find absorbing 
and full of meaning today.”-ELLEN 
Lewis BUELL, N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Ages 12 up. $2.50 
Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog 
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If You Have To Miss The 


Cleveland Conference 


There is No Reason 


You Have To Miss 


THE COMBINED 
BOOK EXHIBIT 


Request us to send you a copy of the 
Catalog and Check List of the COM- 
BINED BOOK EXHIBIT. This is 
a classified list of recent publishing 
arranged by Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation. The new books at your finger- 
tips. There is no charge. 


Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


Note: We have also prepared a list for 
the Combined Book Exhibit at the 
June Convention of the Special Li- 
brary Association. Request this spe- 
cifically if you want it. 
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“No book is more 
badly needed in 
these times.” 


—CHARLES A. BEARD 








Church and 
State in the 
United States 


By ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


Objective, fair, and thoroughly 
documented. These three volumes 
contain the history of the separa- 
tion of church and state in this 
country from 1787-89 down to 
the present day. 


“This is clearly not only a monu- 
ment of learning, but an inspiring 
and suggestive challenge. It will 
be indispensable for students of 
American history. It comes at a 
time when both the facts and criti- 
cal appreciation of the significance 
of the facts are sorely needed.”— 
CHARLES SEYMOUR, LL.D., 
President, Yale University 


With 115 full pages of illustra- 
tions of old prints and cartoons, 
reproductions of important letters 
and state papers, charts and tables. 
Fully annotated and indexed, and 
with comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies, tables and other appendices. 
Over 3000 pages. $25.00 a set. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 16 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


American librarians may be wondering as to how 
libraries are progressing in Britain under the 
conditions of the Welfare State. All interested 
are able to form a useful conclusion if they read 
the Library Review, published at the nominal 
price of 3 dollars, and carrying articles and con 
tributions on every angle of library activity and 
policy. The magazine’s panel of contributors is 
representative of the best library thought in 
Britain and its articles are highly objective. 
There is nothing quite like it from the library 
angle published in any of the countries of West 


ern [urope. 


With the lifting of restrictions on paper, we are 
in a position to meet all the requirements of our 


subscribers for future issues. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


A bookish-library magazine 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow C. 1, Scotland 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (by cheque or money order 


or draft) Post free to any part of the world. 
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STOP HUNTING—GO TO HUNTTING 


At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are sending their “Replacement 








If you have not already done so—our various new lists will 
greatly help you to make your selections. 


We Gladly Furnish—Any Book—of Any Publisher— 
in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. ..... 
BUT—For Titles Subject to Hard Use—We Especial- 


ly Recommend. .... 


OUR PREBOUND JUVENILES 


2500 Titles. . . In Attractive Picture Covers... 
and Ready for Prompt Delivery. . . 
Net Prices. .... 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY—Library Specialists—SPRINGFIELD 5, Mass. 


Orders” to us. 





Stop and say 
"Hello" 
to us at the A.L.A. 
Conference in 
Cleveland. 
We'll have lots of new 


In Stock 
books to show you! 


At Exceptionally Low 




















NOW AVAILABLE! 


| 
| “AMERICA'S TABLE” 
| 


COMBINING EUROPE'S AND 
AMERICA'S FOOD EXPERIENCE 


An important new book by 









. ‘ ’ 
Ni, ae te . MUST JOSEPH D. VEHLING 
= of Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee; formerly 
* on e * READING! Food Editor, Hotel Bulletin and Lec- 
. €_ - 4 turer at Cornell University Hotel Ad- 
, 5 ministration. 
a NEW! x vo., S80 pp., 4100 quantity and qual 
A ity cookery articles and recipes. 5800 
. - ‘ UNIQUE! related articles—technical, wines, bever- 
A 4 : age. biographical, historical, dietetic, 
A te y menu terns, pronunciation, cost and 
‘ AUTHERTIC! portion calculations based on latest 
; ' experiments, unification = 
j national service standards 
/ MODERN ? achieved. $ 30 
}s HOSTAIDS Dept. C, P.O. Box 1218, poOsTAGE 
* Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


AR FAVORITE 
for the Children's Room 
* Wholesome stories 

* Colorful pictures 

* Constructive features 

* Entertaining play projects 


The place which it has won in 











MICROFILM! 


Newspapers . 
The press prints a day-to-day history of 





© 










public library childrens rooms ts 
umque says Laura K Martin in 


Magazines for School Libraries 





A Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 


$2 a year 








the world; but wood-pulp newsprint pa- 
per disintegrates after 20 to 40 years and 
their bulk makes storage a problem. Now 
microfilm offers them an economical solu- 
tion with permanence in 3% of the origi- 
nal space, easy reference and extra posi- 
tive prints for libraries at low cost. 
Service on your premises. 


DAKOTA MICROFILM SERVICE 


Box 371 Vermillion, S.D. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


PLASTI-KLEER Universal COVERS 


The Fastest, Least Expensive Way 
to Protect Periodicals 


Send for free sample and literature describing the 
advantages of using PLASTI-KLEER Universal Covers 


in the library. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 





Protective 
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Sole manufacturers and 
Covers. e 
covers for special applications. 


distributors of Plasti-Kleer 
also make custom protective 
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Free lance 
layout artist 
will render 
crisp layouts 
at reasonable 


LAYOUT 


Booklets © Pamphlets 


tes. Writ 
Circulars * Catalogs ng a. wineon 
Letterheads ¢ efc. Co. Bex B. 














Library material not obtain. 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


ba Want List will receive our continued and careful 
effort 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


‘ae 
HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station k - Box 22 New York II, 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


N. Y. 





French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 


Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


\~_mmosd Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.gas 





HEART THROBS FROM THE BENCH 


By MINTER L. WILSON 


Former Judye of the Seventeenth Judicial Court 
of West Virginia and author of “Patriot 7 
“Highly recommended reading 
Cloth, $3.00 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 

29 East 2ist Street New York 





CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 


and pack when and where possible. 
ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway 


Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








American College 
Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, 

schools request us to make 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


and public 
recom- 


Bureau operates 














Male Librarian, 29, BS (ED), MS (LS), 
69 hours in lib. sci., 3 yrs. high school and 
college experience, seeks position as head 
librarian of high school or college in East 
tor Sept. All replies answered. Write 


Box G, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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OVER 2,000,000 COPIES OW FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 





- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


Dept. Cc S36 EAST 13th ST., MEW YORK 3, Mm. ¥. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘Want Lists” solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, 


—— DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS — 


N. Y. 





15,000,000 dog owners in America. Have books on your 
shelves to serve them. From our own press—Training the 
Dog—33 i ue of the Dog—$1.75; Don’t Call a Man a 
Dog—$2 (anthology on dog literature) 


Tr 
Greenburg's Dachshund 


by — Will = Judy The 
Keckler’s The Great Dane—each 


Gordon's The ae 3 
World Dog Map— 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Dog World Magazine 
ame Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure 
Where you 


better positions for librarians. 
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E are always greatly in- 
terested in the letters 


from librarians which 
come after delivery of the first sets 
of a new edition of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. The 1950 
edition seems to have been exam- 
ined with special interest because of the 


five-year continuous revision story which 


was mailed about ten days ago. 


Librarians, it seems, are delighted to 
have the volume numbers placed so con- 
spicuously on the spines of the books. One 
librarian commented especially on the 
clever mounting of the double-spread maps. 
While fastened securely, they spread flat so 
that no place names are lost in the gutter of 
a volume. Another was interested in the 
many new fact entries on contemporary 


children’s authors. 


This year many comments from children 
have been passed on to us. One scientifi- 
cally minded boy checked the article on 
Atoms as soon as the set arrived and as 
O.K. 


Another read Television and was surprised 


sured the librarian that it was 
to find explanations of Ultrafax and the 
method of recording television broadcasts. 
The encyclopedia was checked for recent 


events in China, and a class from a near-by 








omment 


school came to the public library 


to examine the new articles on 


Russia and Communism 


Some smaller children used the 
set to find out about polliwogs, 
dogwood, and peacocks. One tiny 
child was quite disturbed because 
we did not tell who made God, but was 
satished with the clear explanation of why 
balloons go up. Another was pleased to 
find a clear picture-diagram showing the 
relative position of the sun and earth du: 


ing the different seasons 


= from teachers for Fo/Alor, 
are pouring in. We mailed the 

reprint to librarians, who apparently 
called it to the attention of both elementary 
letters 


and high-school teachers. These 


show the extent to which American folk 
lore is tied in with courses of study. In 
some schools it is studied in connectios 
with United States history. Is others it 
taught with American literature. In one 
school folklore comes into the cours¢ 
music. Many schools reported special proj 
ects on American folklore and legends 
College teachers are using the articles, and 
we have one report of its use in a gradu 
ate course on American folklore 


ae 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


“COMPTON BUILDING 1000 NORTH 
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Tribute and Resolve’ 
By Charles H. Sanderson? 


N my office I have a photograph of two 

men standing side by side on the campus 
of the University of Toronto. This photo- 
graph reminds me constantly of how fortu- 
nate I am to have worked under each of them, 
because both were great men. One you would 
guess, rightly, to be an Englishman, because 
he carries a tightly rolled umbrella. He is 
Dr. Henry Guppy, librarian of the John Ry- 
lands Library, in England. The other is an 
Irish Canadian; he carries a cane. 


The Canadian is Dr. George H. Locke. 

I wish I could make those of you who did 
not know George Locke see him as he was. 
Those of you who did know him will recall 
that he was tall, over six feet in height ; hand 
some—just about as handsome as he was tall; 
fair in coloring, with a moustache that had a 
slight upward curl at the corners. His hat was 
a “fedora” which he loved to keep out of 
shape, and which he pushed on his head 
slightly tilted to one side so it looked a bit 
rakish. His overcoat was generally un- 
buttoned and blowing in the wind. And he 
swung a cane in his hand as he walked. 


You will remember, too, his greeting as he 
passed people he knew-—and he knew almost 
everyone. It was not a mere gesture of his 
hand, it was a warm and wide upward and 
outward sweep of his arm, exactly expressive 


* Adapted from an address at the 7 of the George 
H. Locke Memorial Branch Library, oronto, Canada, last 
year 


+ Chief librarian, Public Library of Toronto. 
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of himself. In his later years his hair was 
thinning a little and going grey, but his 
genial spirit and his kind heart remained un- 
changed. He was the kind of man you meet 
perhaps once in a lifetime, who by his quick 
wit, his overflowing kindness, and his pene- 
trating personality could make you smile 
away your troubles. He gave of himself gen- 
erously to everyone he could help, and he was 
a source of encouragement and inspiration to 
hundreds and hundreds of persons. 


Many Achievements 


He lived to be only sixty-seven, but his life 
was packed with achievement. At twenty- 
three he was a bachelor of arts; at twenty-five 
a bachelor of pedagogy; at twenty-six a mas- 
ter of arts. Later he taught on the staff of 
colleges and universities: Victoria, Chicago, 
Harvard, McGill, Macdonald; and later 
again became dean of the college of educa- 
tion in the University of Chicago. 

One might think this was achievement 
enough for one man’s lifetime. But George 
Locke was only thirty-eight when his greatest 
work began—-when he came to Toronto as 
chief librarian of its five public libraries. 
There was then a staff of twenty-six. When 
he died, twenty-nine years later, the huge cen 
tral building and its sixteen branch libraries 
had a staff of 250. His great work in the 
building up of the public library system of 
which Toronto is now so proud brought him 
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fame on both sides of the Atlantic. He was 
internationally known, respected, admired, 
and loved, and many honors came to him 
degrees and memorials. One, a magnificent 
life-size oil painting in the scarlet robes of 
his doctorate, was presented to him by his 
staff to commemorate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his becoming their chief librarian. 
It now hangs at the end of one of the long 
rooms in the Toronto Reference Library. 
There is the George H. Locke Memorial 
Scholarship established in the University of 
Toronto by his staff in his memory. Recently 
the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada erected a plaque to mark his birth- 
place in Beamsville, Ontario. 

And today we are present at the opening 
of this beautiful new branch library, which 
bears his name. 

You will readily understand, therefore, 
that the name George Locke is a tradition in 
the Toronto public libraries. Traditions are 
valueless unless they are kept alive, but I can 
assure you that the present staff of the To- 
ronto public libraries adheres to the ideals of 
George Locke. It would be easy to produce a 
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British Dr. Henry Guppy carries an umbrella, 
Canadian Dr. George H. Locke uses a cane. 
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score of illustrations, but I shall outline only 
two. 


Freedom for What? 


First, we talk a great deal about the democ. 
racy in which we live. We are justly proud 
that we have freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, and freedom of 
suffrage. But I wonder if we don’t tend 
to think that these things are democracy, 
whereas they are merely the c¢ ; 
democracy and not its realization. It is true 
that these conditions of democracy free us 
from fear and free us from oppression, but 
these freedoms are negative and it is really 
only the positive in life that is worth while 
It is useless for me to have freedom of 
thought if I have nothing to think about; 
it is useless for me to have freedom of speech 
if I have nothing to say; it is useless for me 
to have freedom of suffrage if I don’t use my 
vote, or, if I do use it, fail to use it intelli 
gently. Perhaps, therefore, instead of talking 
as we have been doing of freedom from, we 
should talk of freedom fo 
follows: For what? 
freedom for the realization of the best that 
is in Ourselves. If that is our faith then books 
become the real prime basic necessity. We 
grow to physical maturity whether we so wish 
or not. We read ourselves to mental maturity 


Naito) or 


The question 
The obvious answer ts 


Secondly, our age is one of increasing leis- 
ure. Everywhere the working week and the 
working day are being shortened. But again, 
should we not ask “Leisure for what?” Every 
one of us would be sad if we thought the only 
use to which the increasing leisure was going 
to be put was a comparable increase in attend 
ance at the cinemas. The value of leisure is 
measured by its use. Every one of us will 
agree that the progressive realization of our 
civilization means that each generation must 
be at least one inch ahead of its predecessor 
But again we should ask ‘Ahead in what 
way?” Surely not only in material prosperity, 
though that is important. The answer is that 
each generation should be ahead in that one 
thing which makes humanity the unique crea- 
tion in our universe, that is, in the capacity 
for thought, for judgment, for understand 
ing, for toleration, for an appreciation of the 
beautiful. If that is our faith, then, books are 
the prime basic necessity. 

This library then which we open today is 
an emblem of the faith we all share, and | 
know we all join in wishing for it a great 
future in the lives of the community it serves 
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Cultural Responsibilities of the Librarian 
By John E. Burke * 


VETERAN attending university classes 

looked back at his experiences of travel 
and, as he mused over the limited time he had 
spent in the European theatre of war, over his 
experiences enjoying and admiring the beauty 
left behind by the genius of the past, asked 
the practical question: “Of what use is beauty 
in the world?” His query is typical of the 
thinking of many Americans—even Ameri- 
cans who today are in our schools. 

In an age and in a country inclined to see 
beauty in material things: in skyscrapers that 
house thousands of workers, in machinery that 
vibrantly performs its daily work, in the auto- 
mobile that symbolizes effortless speed as well 
as reflects a prized possession, of what use is 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
beauty of paintings, churches, statues, litera- 
ture, and the music of the past ? 

John Ruskin once said that the most beauti- 
ful things in the world are the most useless. 
The modern reaction to this would probably 
be the ingenuous question asked by the high 


school student: “Well, if beautiful things’ 


haven't any use, what good are they?” 

The reply was formulated by the war vet- 
eran already mentioned. He said the only use 
he could see for beauty is for developing 
taste. The more one learns to appreciate the 
beautiful, the more he will avoid and despise 
the ugly. A man cannot learn really to like 
Byron and Wordsworth, Ibsen and Shake- 
speare, and at the same time continue to enjoy 
light fiction or comic books. If a man becomes 
enthusiastic about Beethoven or Brahms, he 
loses his taste for popular music. An under- 
standing of and liking for the works of 
Michelangelo and Vermeer, of Durer and 
Titian is the best possible answer to the appeal 
of cheap and superficial present-day movies. 


Social Adjustment 


Is a person who spends his time cultivating 
his taste any better off than the one who is 
concerned only with the pragmatic things in 
life? The answer to that may be seen in the 
businessman, the educator, the scientist, or 
the librarian who may become so absorbed 


* Librarian, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
ville, Tennessee. 
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through a long period of his life in a narrow 
set of activities that he loses his capacity to 
enjoy things which most men come to like 
just in the natural course of living. His spe- 
cialty has become his sole aesthetic field. 

Sinclair Lewis drew a picture of such a man 
in Dodsworth. Anyone who has not read 
this work should probably put it on his list to 
illustrate this point, even though it is over 
twenty years old. Dodsworth, the automo- 
bile manufacturer, still had enough gleams of 
interest outside his absorbing drive for suc- 
cess in business to remake himself partially 
before it was too late. The novel is the story 
of this regeneration. 

Subordinately, there is the story of Mrs. 
Dodsworth, who suffered from the same con- 
fined interests, but in a subtler and more 
insidious form. Lewis pictures her as beyond 
redemption. She was a social climber and it 
turned out that all her protestations of ad- 
miration for the arts and for culture were 
sham. Her life proved an empty shell. 


An appreciation of beauty, then, is a neces- 
sity in the full living of life and as such, it 
is a goal to be striven for with earnestness and 
thought. This appreciation, this fullness of 
life are goals for the librarian to cultivate and 
develop. 


Challenge to the Librarian 


Time was when the librarian was con- 
sidered the custodian of one phase of the 
arts, literature as found in books. His sphere 
was strictly within the four walls of the build- 
ing and was conceived to be nothing more 
than to see that the right book was in the right 
place on the right shelf. In time this position 
gave way to one of service and science. Today 
the happiest librarian probably should be the 
one who has the most useful and inspiring 
books in the hands of the most readers. 

While such views may be held on a general 
professional level, it is nonetheless vital that 
the individual librarian formulate within him- 
self and for himself a progressive philosophy 
of librarianship. 

If we consider that libraries are founded 
on knowledge and love of books, then the 
philosophy of librarianship should combine 
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scholarship, sympathetic understanding, and 
respect for humanity. The librarian should 
be ever aware of the human fear of the un- 
known and constantly strive to make the seek- 
ing of knowledge as painless and as inspiring 
as possible. Scholarship should be genuine 
and not suggestive of queer and mysterious 
conceits of individuals who delight in being 
as much out of this world as possible and 
who do not care very much whether they are 
understood or not. True scholarship will not 
resort to talking down to the public with 
cheap popularizing tactics. The librarian 
should master techniques and methods to the 
extent that they become habits and are sec- 
ondary to the ideals. Only when ideals are 
emphasized can the librarian have the spark- 
ling contagious enthusiasm for knowledge 
and love of books, for beauty and things 
beautiful, that will inspire others. Only then 
can he form a taste that is valid and reliable, 
discerning and yet comprehensive. 

Such a librarian regards his profession as 
one founded on knowledge and love of books 
(basic requirements, incidentally for taste). 
For him a collection of books is a dynamic 
organization whose high function is to render 
a service of enlightenment. Such a service is 
rendered by getting more persons to read 
more books and better books. To do this to 
the hilt the librarian must understand and 
esteem the persons as well as the books and 
must tell them constantly about the books 
through a never-ending campaign of pub- 
licity. 

Is not the low state of culture in our coun- 
try today a challenge to librarians? Is not 
now the time, when we are described as ‘‘a 
materialistic people with a washing machine 
culture,” that the library profession should 
assert itself and proclaim its wares? 

In his daily professional life the librarian 
can do much to cultivate and foster good 
taste in the patrons of the library. How effec- 
tive and far reaching that influence will be, 
depends only on his salesmanship. This is 
especially true with regard to students, for 
the introduction to a great work for them 
may be the beginning of a lifetime habit of 
good and useful and creative reading. By 
extension the same may be said of any reader, 
be he young or old, student or craftsman. 

However, the extension of the sphere of 
potential influence of the librarian relates not 
only to literature but to all forms of the fine 
arts and good manners. The ideal or modern 
library would house notable music in the 
form of scores and recordings, would have its 
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walls aglow with reproductions of the great 
masters, would house under its roof the best 
in sculpture and, of course, the literature to 
explain the greatness of these works of art 
as much as this greatness can be explained. 
By such means at least would the taste of 
individuals be stimulated and cultivated, and 
with their understanding of the pleasures of 
works of art, there would be an ever-growing 
understanding of other forms of arts and 
pleasures too. 


The Librarian in the School 


The general role of a librarian in an edu 
cational institution favors accent on the worth 
while and the enduring in the realm of books 
By the integration of the resource services of 
the library, by the acquisition and display of 
the great classics, by attention to and coopera 
tion with such movements as the Great Books 
Program, and especially by the word of mouth 
and friendly recommendation of the librarian, 
valuable books—our inheritance of the great 
in literature—will find their way into the 
hands of students and readers. Such pro- 
cedure, especially on a friendly basis, brings 
to youthful, questing, challenging minds the 
appreciation of what has endured through the 
ages and stood the test of time. Such personal 
interest forms a taste for the noble and the 
best which mounts with the passage of the 
years. 

However, the homely adage, “You can't 
pump water from a dry well’ applies here 
with incisive vigor. No librarian, even though 
he handles hundreds or even thousands of 
books, can form tastes in others without 
having such tastes himself. Before a book, a 
great book, can be recommended with confi 
dence and with persuasion, it must be read 
and digested by the librarian himself. In 
other words, each cf us should have our own 
list of great books—books which not only 
have formed good taste in generations of 
readers but which also have been a real per 
sonal influence in our own thinking 

For me the following have been outstand 
ing: 

The Bible (not really a single book but a coll 
tion of scriptures ) 

SHAKESPEARE'S Hamlet 

ViRGIL'S Aeneid 

DANTE'S Divine Comedy 

CHAUCER'S Canterbury Tales 

Toistoy’s War and Peace 

DeEFOE’S Robinson Crusve 

EMERSON’S Essays 

DickeNs’ David Copperfield 

THomas A Kemplis’ Imitation of Christ 
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Such a list is personal, and any librarian 
should make his own, or he can avail himself 
of some of the standard compilations of the 
great books. 

Even a casual observer will note the ab- 
sence, in practically all listings, of modern 
works. Perhaps this is due to the idea that 
greatness must be tested by time; perhaps 
partly to the fact that the market for books is 
flooded. It is calculated that forty thousand 
books were published last year in the United 
States. It has been well said that probably 
only one book in a hundred—or even one in 
a thousand—is worth the effort of reading. 
While on the surface this may indicate the 
vastness of the task facing the librarian in 
this weltering total, all the more should these 
facts impel him to form literary tastes on the 
weighed values of the classics. 

One of the great lessons the librarian of 
today can learn about the development of 
taste is that he is not to wait for the quest 
but to push out in whatever direction it seems 
to be most needed or promises to do the most 
good. 

As librarian of a teachers college I pursue 
this policy and encourage all my staff to do so 
whenever we see a new book, a pamphlet, 
even a magazine article which promises to be 
of interest to any member of the faculty or 
student body. We either send it to him with 
a note, or call him on the telephone; and we 
do the same for a graduate student who is 
writing a dissertation. 


Reading as a Librarian’s Problem 


In the development of taste the librarian’s 
function is like that of a dietitian and a doctor 
in one. It is his job to choose the food, pre- 
sent it invitingly, considering the individual. 
Then if the patient cannot eat it, or picks what 
is bad for him, or gets sick, or decides to go on 
a hunger strike, it is the librarian’s problem, 
as physician, to diagnose the eater’s trouble 
and, if possible, help cure him, get him started 
eating again. 

This is where some knowledge by the li- 
brarian of what the reading process is, how 
it takes place, why it is so often halting, and 
how to make it better, may become a vital part 
of his job and provide the stimulus for better 
reading and the appreciation of the beautiful. 

The vivid and forceful appraisal of the role 
the librarian should play in the development 
of taste is all the more apparent when we 
comprehend that the understanding of the 
beautiful is one of the most vital needs in the 
education of the individual if he is to master, 
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instead of being mastered by, the vast, com- 
plex, and swiftly moving technical civilization 
that has been born of science and the machine. 
The librarian must do his share to enrich the 
lives of his patrons with those stimulations 
and disciplines that sensitize and enrich men’s 
capacity for worthy emotional and aesthetic 
response to the needs of modern life. 

The librarian must remember that the culti- 
vation of the beautiful gives the individual 
a more enjoyable life. He must be convinced 
that “anything as long as he reads’ does not 
apply to the users of the library. The boy or 
girl, the man or woman who enters the library 
needs to read good, informing, memorable 
books. He needs to comprehend the full 
meaning of Ruskin’s dictum which may be 
changed to read, “The most beautiful things 
in the world, although they may seem its most 
useless, in reality may be the most essential.” 
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China’s First Rejection of Communism 
By Frank L. Schick * 


HE impending collapse of the Nationalist 
government in China has once more 
drawn the world’s attention to the clash of 
American and Russian political, social, and 
economic concepts in this unfortunate coun- 
try. A quarter of a century ago, a similar con- 
test was climaxed by a decisive democratic 
victory. Neither force of arms nor any fore- 
runner of the Marshall Plan but the publica- 
tion of a single book and the use a Chinese 
student made of it tipped the balance in favor 
of democracy. The expenses of this uniquely 
successful venture amounted to two thousand 
dollars—and were provided by the author out 
of his meager savings from a not too prosper- 
ous dental practice. 

The first private printing of Maurice Wil- 
liam’s work appeared in 1920 under the title 
The Social Interpretation of History. In it he 
challenged Karl Marx ‘‘on all three of his 
principal positions—the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, the theory of surplus value, 
and the doctrine of class war.” This book 
made hardly an impression on the outstand- 
ing socialists of the day like William Z. Fos- 
ter, Ben Gitlow, Upton Sinclair, and others to 
whom it was submitted for criticism and re- 
view, but the library of Union Theological 
Seminary, in New York, had a copy available 
for readers. 

Timothy Y. Jen, a student in this school, 
was impressed with its content. He wrote the 
author a letter in which he expressed his de- 
sire for a copy to use, as he said, “in my at- 
tempt to face Marxism in my homeland where 
it is being worshipped as infallible truth 
among some sophisticated agitators.” * Mr. 
Jen had undoubtedly in mind a group of 
Russian Communists and their Chinese asso- 
ciates who had exerted considerable influence 
on Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of modern 
China. 

In 1922 Dr. Sun found it necessary to give 
at least tacit consent to communist support in 
order to avoid increasing internal strife 


* Junior Assistant, Wayne University Libraries, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


1 Roots, J. M. ‘Sun Yat-senism,’’ Asia, May 1927. 
p. 436 ; 
* Gies, W. J. “*The Social Interpretation of History and 


San Min Chu I" in San Yat-sen versus Communism, by 
Maurice William, p. 174 : 
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within the Kuomintang, his political organi 
zation. Sun had familiarized himself thor- 
oughly with the writings of Marx, his adher- 
ents and opponents, without having reached 
definite conclusions whether communism or 
democracy would serve China best. After a 
measure of military and political stability was 
secured, he felt in 1923 the need to restate 
and summarize his political beliefs under the 
title “San Min Chu I” (The Three Principles 
of the People) in the form of a lecture series 
Dealing with the principles of nationalism, 
democracy, and livelihood, he gave, particu 
larly in the first and to a diminishing degree 
in the second part, evidence of his adherence 
to the Marxist point of view. The third and 
last principle shows a complete change of 
mind. Step by step he follows an argument 
which reveals the inconsistencies of the Marx- 
ian approach in Dr. William's fashion. 


Influence of a Book 


This parallel development in the thought 
of two men, separated by oceans, civilizations, 
and even purposes, was not a coincidence 
Dr. Sun makes in the third of his principles 
direct references to Dr. William and quotes 
him in several places verbatim. 

We don’t know where Dr. Sun did his 
reading, but it must have occured between 
April 26 and August 3, 1923, that lapse of 
time between his lectures on the second and 
third principle of his “San Min Chu I.” Dur 
ing these three months two minds found each 
other through the mediation of a book which, 
Dr. William asserts proudly, “won China 
away from communism and threw the weight 
of her four hundred million people to the 
side of the nations committed to the prin 
ciples of democracy.” 

Is there an author, book, and librarian to 
make history repeat itself ? 


SOURCE MATERIAL: 
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Passing of the Self-Educated Man 


By L. H. Kirk patrick se 


| Sorte persons feel that the public library 

is the poor man’s university. In fact, 
they feel that one of the major reasons the 
library is entitled to existence is that it can 
serve as a center for those who wish to edu- 
cate themselves. By this is meant not just 
coming in to secure the answer to occasional 
problems, but really to prepare for advance- 
ment in life. 

This paper proposes to suggest that /7me: 
have changed. Asa result, the nature of those 
who use the public library has changed, and 
the purposes of that institution should have 
changed also. This seems to be dimly recog- 
nized by some authorities who note that the 
public library is not meeting its own objec- 
tives. 

About a hundred years ago, when the pub- 
lic library movement was really getting under 
way in this country, a man could go into 
nearly any community and announce that he 
was a teacher. He then presented himself to 
the school board if he wished to be hired by 
the public authorities. The board sometimes 
gave him an examination. He might be 
quizzed on his knowledge of ciphering, or 
grammar, or spelling, but he would not be 
asked whether he possessed a certification 
from an accredited institution of higher 
learning. 


“The Old Order Changeth” 


Today in virtually every state in the Union 
the old teacher examination is a thing of the 
past. The idea that a self-educated man or 
woman is competent to teach in the public 
schools is frowned upon. A man must today 
have the proper formal education, with 
courses in certain designated fields, plus a 
certificate stating that he has met these re- 
quirements. In short, even meeting the for- 
mal requirements is not enough. One must 
have an affidavit, so to speak, that he has done 
the right thing educationally. 

A century ago or even fifty years ago any 
boy who wanted to be a lawyer could read 
for the bar on his own. A diligent young 
man might work in a store during the day 
and then in the evenings study various com- 
mentaries and case books in the public library 
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or in the library of some lawyer. When this 
young man felt he was ready to take the bar 
examination, nobody challenged his right to 
do so. In other words, by studying on his 
own without any formal certification of 
credits, he was permitted to try the state bar 
examination. Today in most states only 
graduates of approved or accredited law 
schools are permitted to take the bar exami- 
nation. Probably as the field becomes more 
crowded, the day will come when a boy has 
to be a law school graduate to take the ex- 
amination in any state. Furthermore, the 
states with the best libraries and the highest 
educational standards are the first ones in 
which the individual scholar is denied the 
right to try these examinations. It is in the 
backward states, where the facilities for self- 
improvement are poor, that the boy is still 
allowed to study on his own. 

Seventy-five years ago medical training was 
hit and miss, and a man could study medicine 
by correspondence if he wished. As a matter 
of fact, he could simply call himself a doctor 
in some communities and be unchallenged. 
Today it is impossible to — for the prac- 
tice of medicine by mail order courses. For- 
mal training is necessary. 

Even in the field of business, as Peter 
Drucker points out in his Concept of 2 Cor- 
poration, more and more emphasis is being 
placed on formal education. Workmen com- 
plain that their rise in a big corporation is 
limited, not by their native ability, but by the 
amount of college training they have had. 
The same idea has been grimly expressed by 
some workers as, ‘‘Pretty soon you are going 
to need a Ph.D. to be allowed to run a service 
station.” 

More and more of these skilled trades are 
being licensed. You can’t announce to the 
delight of the world that you have studied 
plumbing on your own and are now a 
plumber. You have to have a license in many 
cities today. Again these cities which license 
plumbers, electricians, and other skilled work- 
ers, are the very ones which have the best li- 
braries. In theory in these cities a boy should 
be able to study evenings and learn how to be 
a master printer, plumber, or electrician. In- 
stead, formal apprenticeship and training on 
the job are necessary. Occasionally enterpris- 
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ing trade schools have made contractual ar- 
rangements with unions whereby a certain 
number of hours of instruction will shorten 
the period of apprenticeship. But here again 
one type of formal training is merely being 
substituted for another. The boy is not al- 
lowed by study on his own to shorten the 


period of apprenticeship. 


The Library ls Different, Too 


In our own field, library work, we still 
employ many self-educated people. We still 
recognize that a person can learn by reading 
for himself. Yet, in most of our great librar- 
ies advancement is very definitely limited for 
those who are self-educated. In the university 
field, to give one example, we should not dare 
hire a person without any college degrees to 
put at the head of a major unit. Yet many 
workers in our large university libraries 
started after high school in clerical jobs and 
have improved themselves informally so they 
are really valuable workers in the organiza- 
tion. In the public library field, rise by seni- 
ority and self-improvement is possible in 
some cities, but in most of the large ones 
there are formal requirements for advance- 
ment; the person whose knowledge has not 
been properly certified is out of luck. The 
latest announcement from the federal govern- 
ment makes it clear that those who have ex- 
perience and informal training start on a dif- 
ferent ladder from the ones who have had 
formal training. This ladder for those who 
have educated themselves is a shorter ladder, 
and it begins down in the cellar. 

There are days when it seems curious that 
an agency which claims to be educational 
should be so afraid to recognize the possi- 
bility of self-education. Yet most heads of 
libraries, and indeed our library association, 
tend to rate their staff by the number of li- 
brary school graduates employed. 

It may well be that formal training does 
weed out incompetents who might be forced 
upon the various organizations through poli- 
tics or family relationships. It has certainly 
been found that the added education given 
our teachers has improved their status in the 
community, and some think this has also im- 
proved the quality of our schools. Regard- 
less, however, of the value librarians may 
place on certification of teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, and licensed workmen, the fact re- 
mains that a young man has fewer incentives 
to spend his evenings studying on his own. 
His study must be school related, and he must 
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get credit for it. Whenever the public library 
serves a group of serious scholars teday, al- 
most always this group has been sent to it 
by a college or university through regular 
classes, extension classes, or correspondence 
classes. 

Much of the business of the public library 
reference room consists of high school stu 
dents working on their outside assignments, 
and college students using the reading room 
as a study hall. In fact, some public librarians 
have even suggested that colleges and univer 
sities should pay part of the bill of the public 
library because their students are furnishing 
so much of its business. On the other hand, 
some in charge of public collections have 
complained that our college graduates quit 
using the public facilities as soon as they have 
received their certificates and diplomas stat 
ing that they are educated. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the certification of knowledge 
has changed the role of the public library in 
preparing people for life. The young man or 
woman of today simply cannot make the 
progress on his own that was once possible 
Those who wish to evaluate the performance 
or the objectives of the public library might 
well consider this fact when examining what 
really happens. 

In other words, since the public library is 
not in a position to issue degrees, diplomas, 
or certificates, its role as an independent edu 
cational agency is decreasing rather than in 
creasing over the years. It has definitely been 
relegated to a help with the educational proc 
esses and should not be rated as an agency 
with major educational goals of its own. 
Times have changed. So should objectives 
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Want to See My Etchings? 


By Edna L. 


OW many miles can you walk in a 
twenty-eight by forty foot room ? 
Foolish question,” I would have said a 
few days ago—before I hung the etchings. 
It all began one cold rainy morning when 
the temperamental oil burner at the branch 
library refused to respond to repeated pleas 
for heat and, consequently, I was shipped into 
the central library for temporary employment. 
“Well, I suppose we have to find something 
for you to do,” the librarian began ominously 
and followed that with, “We have a col- 
lection of John Taylor Arms’ etchings sched- 
uled for the exhibit room. How would you 
like to hang some etchings?” 


I had had no experience with etchings, but 
the job sounded like a pleasant hour's work. 
So I followed trustingly into the exhibit room, 
there, after a few kind words, he left me— 
alone with four bare walls, several empty 
chairs, and a long table upon which sat two 
large brown paper-wrapped parcels marked 
“J. T. Arms, Etchings.” 


Plain Arithmetic 


I opened the first carefully and began 
lifting out one etching after another, piling 
them neatly on the table, thinking to myself, 
“This shouldn't be hard . . . so many pictures 
divided by so many walls gives you so many 
pictures per wall—simple mathematics.” And 
I opened the second package. 

Then, taking one etching at a time, I carried 
it across the room and set it on the floor, 
against the wall, approximately where I 
thought it belonged. 

I had set up about ten that way when I had 
a brilliant (I thought) idea: Why not hang 
them in chronological order? So I carried the 
etchings back to the table—one at a time 
and arranged them in piles according to their 
dates of composition. At this point the hour 
I had gaily allotted to hanging the etchings 
had come and gone—and I hadn't even begun 
the job. 

Chronological order perfect, the prints 
were ready for another trip to the wall—one 
at a time. There were thirty-two in all, and 
when the last reposed against the wall I was 
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grateful I had worn my low-heeled comforta- 
ble walking shoes to work that day. 

I stepped back to the center of the room 
for a final look before actually hanging the 
etchings. And behold, the total effect was 
just awful! 

On one wall were three large etchings of 
cathedrals, dark in color, heavy in line, rich in 
detail—followed by a fourth etching contain- 
ing just three items—an exquisitely dainty 
crystal goblet, a jade figurine, and a string of 
jade beads. 

On another wall were several tiny land- 
scapes, with a large cathedral right in the 
middle. 

On the third wall, two rather exotically 
blue-tinted etchings—one of a cathedral and 
another of a viaduct in Italy—were closely 
associated with a softly lighted reflections-in- 
water scene called “Mirror of Venice.” 

The fourth wall looked fine—purely by 
accident, I decided bitterly. 

Obviously, Mr. Arms had never foreseen 
my wish for a chronological arrangement of 
his work. 

And so began the rearrangement. 

Try three pictures instead of four on that 
end wall. Walk back to the center of the 
room and look. No, that’s not right. Try 
interchanging the middle and end pictures. 
Walk back to the center of the room and look. 
No, that’s not right. Try four pictures again, 
but with the darkest etching on the right and 
the lightest one second from the left. Walk 
back to the center of the room and look. Ah, 
that looks right. 

And now for wall number two. 

(We are, by the way, now beginning hour 
number three. ) 


Just Like a Walkathon 


I must have carried those thirty-two pic 
tures back and forth a hundred times before I 
finally thought I had the right effect. And 
then I had one etching left over. It didn’t fit 
anywhere. So I returned tT to the table and 
went to tell the librarian I was ready for him 
to check my work. 

He inspected the arrangement, looked 
grave—and began carrying the etchings 

(Continued on page 747) 
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Biblio-Shock Therapy 


By Charles 1. 


HERE are courses in Great Books which 

are enormously popular in some colleges. 
Many literature and composition courses draw 
up impressive required reading lists. All 
these unquestionably serve a stimulating and 
even fruitful educational purpose, but if they 
do not go beyond that and generate in the 
student a sense of intellectual excitement, a 
love of good books, a genuine realization of 
the incalculable benefits to be derived from 
extensive reading, and above all, a desire to 
experiment on his own, to explore curious, 
remote, and even ‘‘forbidden’’ realms, they 
have not been of maximal usefulness. Some- 
how that which is required associates itself in 
the student's mind with the academic, the 
stale and stuffy, the drudgery of classroom 
recitations, and the deadly routine of formal 
textbook lessons. 

To overcome this mental set it may on occa- 
sion prove rewarding to resort to what I call 
“shock therapy.” The teacher retains his 
Socratic role but instead of adhering to a 
policy of sweet reasonableness and judicious 
restraint, following closely the outline of the 
course of study, it is good for the soul of the 
class if, at the right moment, he drops the 
professorial role and makes of literature a 
challenging, mind-searching experience, a fas- 
cinating, even if at times terribly disturbing, 
intellectual and aesthetic experience. His 
shock therapy consists in the main of throwing 
out provocative, unsettling questions. He de- 
parts from the beaten track, he digresses radi- 
cally from the text under discussion. 

Apropos of naturalistic fiction, he may in- 
quire whether the modern obsession with sex 
has not gone too far, whether the law of 
diminishing returns does not begin to operate. 
This as a rule unleashes a stormy and illumi- 
nating controversy, in the course of which 
students begin to formulate critical standards, 
criteria of literary value. The teacher may 
interject a comment or query: What is erotica ? 
When is a book to be condemned as a rank 
example of pornography? Is U/ysses erotic? 
Is Jurgen to be put on the Index Expurga- 
torius? Is The Rainbow or Women in Love 
or Lady Chatterley’s Lover a ‘dangerous’ 
work of fiction, rightly to be banned from the 
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reading room of the library and the college 
reading lists? 

Or one may ask whether a writer is justi- 
fied in rejecting all human values, all com- 
passion, all principles of kindliness and 
brotherhood and love, and portraying human 
ity not only as animals but as neurotic, degen 
erate, psychopathic animals caught in a trap 
One cites the examples of William Faulkner's 
The Sound and the Fury, Celine’s Journey t 
the End of Night, Robinson Jeffers’ poetry 
In the course of the violent discussion such 
questions precipitate, one will observe some 
students taking notes; they are writing down 
the names of the books mentioned. The teach 
er may help the shock therapy work if he 
assures them most solemnly that such books 
are not for them. Here is literature not com- 
posed of sweetness and light. Almost invari- 
ably the students will run to the library to get 
such books. 


With Other Subjects, Too 


More or less the same procedure can be 
followed with almost any topic that arises in 
the classroom: hypnotism, Freudianism, extra 
sensory perception, mysticism, religion, rela 
tivity, the philosophy of science, the psycho! 
ogy of sex, autobiographies, race relations, 
prejudice, superstitions, the need of people 
for psychological guidance, experimental 
poetry, folklore, linguistics, anti-Semitism, the 
history of the Jews, mythology, the warfare 
of science and theology, general semantics, 
Buddhism, art, politics, public opinion, jour 
nalism, and what not. 

To be sure, not every book mentioned in 
class will be read. The shock therapy does 
not work in every instance, but it works often 
enough to suggest that students derive a great 
deal of benefit from such injections, even if 
they only browse through some of these books 
Each student in a general literature or compo 
sition course has his own field of interest, 
his own area of specialization, his own com 
pelling intellectual bent, though he is some 
times sufficiently shaken out of his “major” 
orbit to venture into unknown and forbidden 
territory. I have had students who would 
plow through Andrew D. White's Warfare 
between Science and Theology, Sarton's His 
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tory of Science, Freud's General Introduction 
ty Psychoanalysis, the one-volume edition of 
Havelock Ellis’ Psychology of Sex, Heming- 
way’s Green Hills of Africa, Thoreau’s Wal- 
den, Thomas Mann's The Magic Mountain, 
Proust’s Swann's Way, Tolstoy's War and 
Peace, Hayakawa’s Language in Action, Eric 
Fromm’s Escape from Freedom, and even that 
behemoth of a book, Korzybski’s Sc/ence and 
Sanity, all because of the shock therapy ad- 
ministered in class. 

The purpose of such unorthodox treatment 
is to make students turn to books of their own 
free will, in the hope of finding some answer 
to the questions that deeply trouble them. 
The whole point of such procedure, even if it 
is only mildly successful, is that it encourages 
the student to go to the library very much as 
a prospector seeks for gold, only he has a 
much better chance of stumbling upon a 
bonanza (after all, he has been told where 
to find the gold) and setting up his stake. 
(There is room for all in the El Dorado of 
the library. ) 

The major task of a student is to master the 
culture of the race, as much of it as he can 
assimilate in four crowded years at college. 
Unfortunately too many students are perfectly 
content to study the assigned lessons and do 
the minimum of required work at home and 
in the classroom, in the happy belief that they 
are thus getting a thorough liberal education. 
While their job (a formidable job, indeed!) 
is unquestionably to know the best that has 
been thought and said, they must not stop 
there but go beyond. 

Not marks nor prizes nor degrees but the 
exciting adventure of pursuing a difficult and 
elusive beauty and an unattainable truth 
should be the goal of their endeavor. Though 
accepting their instructors as competent guides 
to the learning of the past, they can expect 
no one to be their guide through the unex- 
plored labyrinths of the future. And if they 
are to find the shadow of the truth they are 
seeking, they must in the last analysis depend 
on their own resources, for they must find 
themselves as well as the truth, or the truth 
they discover will not be worth having 


The best advice one can give a genuine 


student is to explore the unknown, to ques- 
tion ali things, to experiment with “‘danger- 
ous” ideas, to seek beauty in out-of-the-way 
places. It is good for him to have a restlessly 
inquiring mind. Let him take what he needs 
from his teachers, but form his own convic- 
tions, his own tastes. In addition to the re- 
quired college readings, let him go off on 
forays of his own and bring back rich spoils. 
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The teacher can help set him on the right road 
by the discriminating use of shock therapy. 
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WANT TO SEE MY ETCHINGS? 


(Continued from page 745) 
around again. The blue one didn’t look right 
there. Perhaps over on this wall. No, it’s too 
heavy looking next to the little one. Well, 
let's move the little one. What about the one 
on the table? Wouldn't that fit here? No, 
that isn't right, either. 

(Lower the curtain to indicate the passing 
of half an hour.) 

When we finally reached a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement, it was lunch time. And 
we still had one etching left over—a different 
one. After lunch began the mechanics of 
hanging. We marked the exact center of each 
wall, made a tentative decision as to the dis- 
tance from the floor at which the etchings 
were to be hung, and tacked a string along 
that point. We measured distances from the 
mid point on each wall to assure proper cen- 
tering of the groups. And finally we set 
hooks along the string and actually began to 
get the etchings onto the wall. 

“Well,” I said. “I guess we're almost 
through.” 

I spoke too soon. 

We had overestimated the height of the 
average American art lover by at least three 
inches. 

Down came the etchings. 

Out came the hooks. 

Down came the string to the new height. 

In went the hooks. 

And again the etchings were off the floor. 

And this time they seemed just right. 

So I moved on to the next step, going over 
each mat with an art gum eraser to remove 
smudges. Finally, clean and bright, the etch- 
ings were ready for the plate glass-covers to 
protect them from over-ardent admirers. In 
a few minutes the glass was in place. Mr. 
Arms’ etchings were ready for the public. 

Outside the exhibit room window, winter 
dusk had settled over Bridgeport. My feet 
were more than tired and I was exhausted. 

When I returned to the exhibit room sev- 
eral days later to enjoy the etchings as one of 
the public, I found myself obsessed with the 
idea that etching No. 12 really was too dark 
for that wall. Why not move it over to that 
other wall—or would it be too much contrast 
there for No. 27? Well, No. 27 could be 


I left hurriedly! 
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A Study in Identities 


By Nathaniel Stewart * 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP AND FOR SOCIAL WORK 


HE mid century is an appropriate time for 

taking inventory. It is particularly fitting 
to re-examine some of the stereotyped com- 
parisons in the fields of education for librar- 
ianship. Among these is the fallacy of com- 
paring it with the traditional professions- 
law, medicine, theology, and engineering, 
from which in reality it differs very basically. 

The traditional professions are learned dis- 
ciplines within themselves and the practition- 
ers are part of an entrepreneur profession. 
In contrast, librarianship builds upon dis- 
ciplines already known (except for its own 
research efforts to extend the frontier) and 
its practitioners are essentially members of a 
service profession. More realistically, there- 
fore, we can identify ourselves with another 
notable service profession, social work. 

The headline, “National Study of Social 
Work Education” could well have been con- 
verted by substituting “library’’ for ‘‘social 
work.”’ Indeed, comparing professional edu- 
cation for social work with professional edu- 
cation for librarianship is largely a study in 
identities. The occasion of the above an- 
nouncement, which appeared as a major news 
item in Higher Education, was the subsidiza- 
tion of a nation-wide study of the present and 
future of social work education under the 
joint sponsorship of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the United States Office of 
Education, and the professional schools of so- 
cial work. A lay advisory committee was 
formed to assist in the project. 


The Library Follows Suit 


At the same time the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association announced that the 
Board of Education for Librarianship was 
seeking a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to assist it in a study of the 
status of education for librarianship and re- 
constructing standards for library schools and 
other agencies of library education. Particu- 
larly significant in each case is the expressed 
intent to cover practically identical areas: 
scope of the field of professional education ; 
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distribution of responsibility among the 
schools, the employing agencies, and the pro- 
fessional associations; recruiting and educa- 
tion of workers; and organization and fi- 
nancing of training programs. Essentially, 
both are attempting to reconstruct minimum 
standards for professional education set in the 
early 1930's. 

One discovers significant similarities, in 
rubric and in development, in the two pro 
fessions. Consequently, the educational ex 
periences of the one should be of interest and 
of possible value to the other. Both find their 
roots in humanitarian movements and can 
trace their humble beginnings and subsequent 
growth, in the United States, to close associa 
tion with philanthropic agencies. Both rec 
ognized that prestige is to be gained only in 
close association with the university. Appren 
ticeship, as a keynote in the training of work 
ers, dominated both for many years. 


The Service Motive 

A striking identity is to be found in the 
fact that social work and librarianship are 
essentially service professions built upon in 
tellectual disciplines derived from fields not 
peculiar to these two professions. Social work 
directs its energies and resources toward min 
istering to the personal needs, generally eco 
nomic and health needs, of the individual and 
his family. In modern social work this ex 
tends to mental as well as physical health and 
to occupational rehabilitation as well as direct 
financial grants to the destitute person. It has 
come a long way since its earlier role as an 
adjunct of religious succor to its contemporary 
role as a scientifically managed institution 
serving the welfare needs of the individual 
and his community. 

Comparably, librarianship mobilizes its re 
sources to serve the educational and avoca 
tional interests and needs of the individual 
and community. It, too, has come a long way 
since its early design as a repository concerned 
with custodianship of a book collection to its 
modern role as a well administered social 
institution concerned with producing an in 
formed citizenry and providing wholesome 
recreational outlets. Its stock is no longer 
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books alone; its resources include the prod- 
ucts of various means of communication of 
and for the people. 


Financial Support 


Another similarity is expressed in the fi- 
nancial base of the two service professions. 
Both are supported by public and private 
funds. The publicly supported ventures are 
more numerous and increasingly constitute 
the larger share of the total financial support. 
One is prompted to and yet cannot make the 
blanket assertion that both are part of “‘non- 
profit enterprises,” for social services and 
libraries in industry, for example, exist for 
the purpose of promoting efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the parent company so that it 
can realize economic gains. 


Perso nnel 

Both social work and librarianship provide 
for employment of personnel at three levels: 
subprofessional; the basic one-year profes- 
sional; and the advanced student or special- 
ist. The schools are expected to provide 
opportunities for training at all levels. Social 
work aides are becoming increasingly neces- 
sary to staff the many social services expanded 
in the war and postwar years. Subprofessional 
assistants in libraries now comprise an im- 
portant segment of the personnel, since job- 
analysis and position-classification surveys 
have demonstrated many operations and ac- 
tivities to be capable of performance by sub- 
professional personnel in libraries. Those at 
the professional level, in the service profes- 
sions, are thereby given more time for the 
policy making, planning, and case study ac- 
tivities and the tasks which call for intel- 
lectual and public relations competencies. 
Efforts to encourage new recruits, by exposing 
them to one or two introductory courses in 
evening session programs while they are en- 
gaged in their initial jobs, are symptomatic of 
the desire of these professions to use sub- 
professional personnel. 

In social work and in librarianship the 
manpower situation continues to be a sig- 
nificant problem and personnel turnover, 
recruitment, and judicious utilization of staff 
at all levels command attention of educators 
and employers alike. Association with pub 
licly supported agencies, furthermore, entails 
for each of these professions the problem of 
civil service requirements governing the ap- 
pointment and employment of personnel. 
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Again, distinctive in both professions is the 
close relationship of the training schools and 
the employing agencies. This, too, often 
springs from the need to satisfy civil service 
requirements and to place personnel in new 
positions recently established in public agen- 
cies. 

Perhaps their similarity as low-salaried pro- 
fessions is also pertinent here. For, unlike 
the engineer, the lawyer, or the physician, the 
social worker or the librarian is generally one 
member of a staff, and it is primarily through 
continued education and successful experi- 
ence that he can rise above his fellow staff 
members to qualify for the more lucrative 
positions in the agency. 

One suspects the hand of providence as he 
views the mission of each of these professions. 
Social work, it has been noted, is predicated 
largely on the fact that human relationships 
have lagged dangerously behind the advances 
in the technological sciences and that the 
function of social work is to have society 
“take up its own slack” by providing for in- 
dividuals when established institutions fail 
them. 

Librarianship is predicated largely on the 
fact that behind the endless stream of re- 
corded knowledge there Jags the communi- 
cating of such knowledge to some individual 
or group audience. Its mission, then, is “‘to 
take up the slack’’ which exists between the 
printing of recorded knowledge and its avail- 
ability in some measure to the ultimate user. 
In a time when narrowing such cultural and 
human relations lags can spell the difference 
between victory and defeat in building ‘one 
world,” therefore, one sees some divine in- 
fluence in the work of social service and li- 
brarianship. 


Educational As pects 


Over and beyond these basic similarities 
one could well proceed to some comparisons 
of the educational aspects of each profession. 
Social work and librarianship recognize both 
“training” and “education” as compatible 
terms applicable to the preparation of practi- 
tioners. ““Training’’ is generally accepted as 
the more precise term relating to the learning 
of techniques in either a formal or informal 
setting; “education” is accepted as the term 
which implies emphasis upon the scientific 
and humanistic bases (disciplines) and the 
principles and experiences with which we 
deal. Professional preparation includes both. 
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Today, the schools of social work and li- 
brarianship are concerned with not only the 
primary function of training practitioners but 
also the important secondary function of ex- 
tending the frontiers of research and publica- 
tion in their respective fields. It has already 
been implied that social work and librarian- 
ship require of the trainee a period of post- 
baccalaureate professional education, usually 
one to two years, a reasonable amount of field 
work to bridge theory and practice, and an 
orientation in research or investigative meth- 
ods in the profession. 


Qualifications 
~ 


In this respect both fields find professional 
responsibility for education shared by three 
groups: the professional schools, the employ- 
ing agencies, and the associations or organiza- 
tions of practitioners. Indeed, both are strug- 
gling with the problem of the length of the 
period of education and the new demands of 
society for more extensive and intensive pre- 
paredness in these service professions. Thus, 
at one end of the pole there has been intro- 
duced the justification for some undergradu- 
ate professional courses and at the other the 
plan to offer doctoral studies leading to spe- 
cialization in the field. 

It is acknowledged that a sound liberal arts 
training is the core required of prospective 
social workers and librarians. However, aca- 
demic background in the social sciences and 
an understanding of the interrelationships of 
the sciences and the humanities with the 
social sciences are becoming important requi- 
sites. Facility in the use of one or more for- 
eign languages, ability in oral and written 
expression, and the alertness of a responsible 
citizen to the shifting scene of current events 
are also expected of the prospective social 
worker and librarian. Pre-service experience, 
as a paid employee, in one or more social 
service agencies or libraries, as the case may 
be, is especially desirable. Finally, the stu- 
dent is expected concurrently to master the 
basic treatises and to keep abreast of news 
and articles in the major professional journals 
in the field. 

The problem of a single curriculum as 
against specialized curricula continues to dis- 
turb educators in both professions. Unique 
problems in rural social work and rural (“‘ex- 
tension”) library service as against service in 
the larger towns and cities characterize the 
contemporary scene in the professions. Of all 
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the problems the perennial clash of practical 
versus theoretical emphasis in the educational 
program looms largest. Shall we regard ser\ 
ice to children and young people as a form 
of specialization ?—another persistent educa 
tional question in each field. 


Further Stud) 


It is hoped that exposure to one or two 
introductory academic courses in social work 
or librarianship will stimulate the beginner to 
carry on toward additional credits, certificates, 
and professional degrees. Thus, extension 
courses in the late afternoon, evening, Satur 
day, and summer have been added to the 
offerings of the professional schools so these 
individuals can continue a work-study pro 
gram ultimately leading to a career in the 
chosen profession. 

In-service training in their particular agen 
cies Opens new vistas in social work and in 
librarianship. This is inevitably part of the 
induction program in in-service training 
Part-time education, consequently, is becom 
ing increasingly important as a responsibility 
in the administration of the professional 
school of social work and the professional 
library school. 


Effect of the War 


The war greatly accelerated both social 
work and librarianship. Social legislation and 
enabling legislation at the municipal, state, 
and federal levels enhance the opportunities 
Indeed, both are dependent in large measure 
upon such legislation and continue to lobby 
for it. Librarianship can learn much from 
this sister profession, in terms of educational 
policy and administration, which has sixty 
five professional schools and other organized 
training programs and which has produced 
an estimated 35,000 professionally trained 
workers. 

The two callings which were originally 
thought of as “women’s work"’ have emerged 
as notable professions. As service professions 
which must be sensitive and responsive to 
major changes and community needs, they 
seek to re-examine and appraise the standards 
of education and training in order that men 
and women can come forth from the schools 
and become productive workers in the pro- 
fessions. The educational labors of one 
should inevitably be of interest and possibly 
of value to the other. 


WILSON 
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“Down to the Seas Again” 
By Louis H. Bolander * 


A year ago we compiled a list of thirty 
“Salt Water’ books. This we mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to every plebe (fresh- 
man) when he came to the library for his 
indoctrination course. Though we had several 
copies of nearly every book mentioned, we 
soon found our resources inadequate to meet 
the demand of over eleven hundred plebes 
for the books on this list. So twenty-five new 
titles were added, making a total of fifty-five. 

For the first list each of the five senior 
members of the library staff named twenty 
books he felt, from past experience in dealing 
with midshipmen and from his own reading, 
should be included. These men had served 
the Naval Academy an aggregate of 108 years, 
with the head cataloger having thirty-four 
years to his credit ; the order librarian, twenty- 
five; the librarian, twenty-four; the reference 
librarian, fifteen; and the assistant cataloger, 
a mere ten years. Each had served generations 
of midshipmen and each knew, we thought, 
the books midshipmen in the past had liked 
and should read. 

The five groups of twenty books each in- 
cluded some forty-five different titles. These 
were written on cards and each book given a 
vote for each time it appeared on someone's 
list. The thirty titles receiving most votes 
were placed on the final list, which was then 
mimeographed and a copy given to each 
plebe, together with the library's instruction 
booklet, “Books at Your Service.” 

It was found that old favorites like Joseph 
Conrad, C. S. Forester, Nordhoff and Hall, 
John Masefield, Herman Melville, and Felix 
Riesenberg appeared on nearly everybody's 
list but that each man had his preference for 
some particular title. So we decided to list 
the author with several titles. 

In compiling the supplemental twenty-five 
books substantially the same procedure was 
followed as was used in compiling the orig- 
inal list. The resulting fifty-five books, sub- 
mitted herewith, represent the judgment of 
five experienced men—men who know and 
like books and who have known and liked 
many generations of midshipmen. 

Each plebe is required to read at least one 
book every three weeks during his first sum- 


* Associate Professor, Librarian, United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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mer here. He may, of course, read as many 
more as he likes and has time for. He does 
not have to select books from our list but his 
choice must be approved by the Department 
of English, History, and Government or by 
the librarian. 


BELL, F. J. Room to Swing a Cat 

Bone, D. W. The Brasshounder or Broken Stow- 
age 

BULLEN, FRANK, Cruise of the Cachalot or Log of 
a Sea-Vi ait 

CAMPBELL, GORDON, My Mystery Ships 

Carr, W’. G. By Guess and by God 

CHATTERTON, E. K. Q-Ships 

CiarK, C. E. My Fifty Years in the Navy 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. Typhoon, Lord Jim, or Nigger 
of the Narcissu 

Coontz, R. E. From the Mississippi to the Sea 

Dana, R. H. Two Years Before the Mast. 

Dewey, GeorGE, Autobiography 

Dor.inGc, H. TApPRELL. The Sub, Cypher K. or 
Man from Scapa Flou 

ELLSBERG, EpwarD, Captain Paul or On the Bot- 
[on 

Evans, Rosiey D. Sailor's Log or Admiral’s Log 

Forester, C. S. Captain Horatio Hornblower or 
Commodore Hornblower 

Gipson, L. and Harper, J. E. T. The Riddle of 

GoopricH, Marcus. Delilah 

GREEN, F. Won for the Fleet or Some Famous Sea 
Fights 

HACKFORTH-JONES, G. Flotilla, Submarine. or 
Sixteen Bells 

Hatsey. W. F. Admiral Halsey's Stor) 

HERGESHEIMER, J. Jara Head 

HILL, Jim Dan, Sea D gs of the Sixtie 

Hirst, Lroyp, Coronel and After 

Hoimes, W. J. Battle Stations or Rendezvous 

KINGSLEY, C. Westward Ho! 

KIPLING, RUDYARD, Captains Courageous or A 
Fleet in Being 

Lewis, CHARLES LEE, Romantic Decatur or Ad- 
miral de Grasse 

LONDON, JACK, Sea Wolf 

McFEE, WILLIAM, Casuals of the Sea or Watch 
Bel u 

MAHAN, A. T. From Sail to Steam 

Marryatt, F. Mr. Midshipman Easy or Master- 
man Read) 

MASEFIELD, J. Sea Life in Nelson's Time or Main- 
sail Haul 

Mason, ARTHUR, Salt Horse or Ocean Echoes 

Mason, F. VAN Wyck, Three Harbors 

MELVILLE, HERMAN, Moby Dick or White Jacket 

NorbuorF, C. B. and HALL, Mutiny on the Bounty 
or Men Against the Sea 

PAINE, RALPH D. Joshua Barney or Lost Ships 
andl nel Seas 

PARKER, W.H. Recollections of a Naval Office 

PoWELL, E. A. Ge nilemen Rovers 

Ricci, L. A. pA C. (“‘Bartimacus”) Navy Eternal 

(Ce ntinuned on page 753) 
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Best Seller 


Bb) -auline Cook * 


WAS about to throw the old catalog away 

when I noticed the advertisement for a 
100-piece set of Haviland china for $23.85. 
It was a Sears Roebuck catalog for 1902. I 
opened it again to the first few pages and 
found myself in the grocery department. 
Here you could buy bicarbonate of soda at 
2¥c per pound. Or if you used lots of soda, 
you could get a keg for $1.90. 

Canned goods were arranged in two 
groups, California and Eastern, but no odious 
comparisons were drawn. You could get a 
#3 tin of puree of game soup (22c), dry salt 
bellies, Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour (9c a 
package), capers, mullet seed, sago, rubber 
gum, Kiss Me Gum, or Dr. Raub’s Celebrated 
Cutaneous Soap. 

In cigars you had a choice of Saw Log 
Stogies, The Avenger, The Princess, The 
Claudius Impersonator, The Nickel Leader, 
Brevos Esquisito Grande, and Cinara. Not to 
mention Seroco (cost $9.50 per 1,000). 

The watch department, a section of thirty 
pages with a dozen pictures on each page, 
displayed watches differing mostly in whether 
they had moose or doves engraved on the 
case. Prices ranged from $2.20 to $30. 

At this point in my copy, some unknown 
owner of an experimental turn of mind has 
pasted a recipe. Later in the book there is one 
for chestnuts—baked chestnuts, stewed chest- 
nuts, chestnut soup, and many more—but this 
one looks more interesting. It reads: 

114 gal alcholie 

1 gal cherries 

esence borbon or brandy 
1 pd sugar 

three weeks turn 

every day in sun. 


No name is attached to the beverage. 

A great quantity of jewelry follows. One- 
carat diamond rings are advertised for 
$114.50. But the “crystalline diamond” is 
their pride and joy. These new discoveries of 
a chemist are worn by actors and actresses. It 
is, of course, impossible to detect the differ- 
ence between them and the genuine article, 
except that this jewel ‘‘gives out a peculiar 
phosphorescent light but few diamonds have 
at all.” 


* Head, Foreign Language Library, State University of 
lowa Libraries, lowa City. 
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The silverware section begins with "Alaska 
silver” (its nature not stated) forks and 
spoons, and with them knives of steel, plated 
with nickel then silver. Six spoons cost 51 
cents. But there is solid silver, too. Six ster! 
ing knives or forks cost $6.40. Next come 
silver casters, bread trays, napkin rings, and 
mustache cups, also a hand engraved collar 
button box. 


A Genuine Stradivarius 

In the musical instruments section, Stradi 
varius Model violins are $2.25, while the 
Genuine Stradivarius violin sells for $6.95 
The Guernarius Model is $10, and an Im 
perial Amati, $18.85. The Standard Size 
Princeton guitar is $14.65, the Yale, $18.25 
and the Harvard, $22.50. 

The book department offers considerable 
variety for all the family. Stair Building 
Made Easy, How to Make $500 Yearly Profit 
with Twelve Hens, How to Win at Drau 
Poker, Lover's Guide and Manual, Conklin’ 
Vest Pocket Argument Settler. W orks 
Horatio Alger, and Hot Stuff. If something 
livelier than Jane Eyre or Romola was de 
sired, you could have East Lynne, Her Deare 
Foe, The Curse of Clifton, The Deserted 
i ‘ife, The Duke's Secret, A Mad Love, or 
Weaker than a Woman (37c each). 

Fountain pens contained glass vials filled 
with ink. These were guaranteed to be non 
leakable, except for the College Fountain 
Pen. 

For those who like beautiful things in their 
homes, there 1s an attractive square shaped 
collar and cuff box. Made of tinted celluloid, 
cover heavily raised and embellished, contain 
ing beautiful picture under transparant (sic) 
celluloid, tied with silk ribbon, the words 
“Collars and Cuffs” in gilt on side. Fancy 
metal feet, divided into two compartments, 
satin lining. $1.25. 

Thirteen pages of vehicles include some 
snappy surreys with fringe on top. Stereopti 
con views furnish indoor sport and there are 
rifles for out of doors. Dynamite is sold here, 
also leather billies, handcuffs, money belts, 
and ladies’ daggers—finest quality steel with 
pearl handle for $1.10. 
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To continue in the sports section, you are 
faced with a choice of baseball uniforms with 
caps in the Boston or Chicago style. (Cheaper 
grades in the Chicago style only.) There are 
hammocks in the sports section, also “our 
one-piece best cotton bathing suit, made like 
a union suit (buttons in front or over shoul- 
der). It is like an ordinary shirt and knee 
pants, but all in one piece, made in solid 
colors and fancy stripes.” 

Bicycles range in price from $10 to $16. 
For $5.95 you could get an attachment which 
would permit the bicycle to be run on a rail- 
road track. 

Of more vital interest is the drug depart- 
ment, which advertises obesity powders, dry 
powder fire extinguishers, morphine cures, 
Mexican Headache Cure, Milto Siberian Ca- 
tarrh Snuff, and Wonder Heart Cure. Dr. 
Worden’s Female Pills will cure loss of 
appetite, depression of spirits, lack of ambi- 
tion, pain in the back, nervous headaches, 
loss of memory, feebleness of will, and ring- 
ing in the ears, and their circular flatly states, 
“Woman can be beautiful.’ Dr. Hammond's 
Nerve and Brain Pills, on the other hand, are 
“a boon for weak men,” as they will cure 
them of low spirits, headache, cold feet, and 
languor in the morning. 

Sarsaparilla, energy restorer, Somone for 
sleeplessness, stomach bitters, worm cakes, 
grape juice, secret liquor cures, electric belts, 
arsenic complexion wafers, and twenty- 
minute cold cures are offered. The arsenic is 
guaranteed a sure cure for “freckles, moth, 
blackheads, pimples, vulgar redness, rough, 
yellow, or muddy skin” while ‘the form an- 
gular gradually transforms itself into the per- 
fection of womanly grace and beauty.” 

The greatest boon to mankind appears to 
be Vin Vitae, which cures practically every- 
thing, and according to the illustration you 
are enabled to tear a lion apart with your bare 
hands if you feel so inclined. 


Furniture of Golden Oak 


Furniture is plentiful, if limited to golden 
oak. Beds are four feet wide and have head- 
boards six feet high. Upholstered pieces are 
overstuffed and decorated with tufting, brass 
nail heads, tassels, and fringe. Oil lamp 
chandeliers are available with various types 
of flowers painted on the globes. Baby bug- 
gies are elaborate wicker affairs with parasols 
over the top. Sewing machines cost about 
$10. Telephones are advertised for country 
lines, and alarm clocks with attachments 
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hooking them up to the doorbell so you can 
have an electric alarm. 

For the women there are tatting shuttles, 
“maribau” feather fans, cushion tops to be 
embroidered with mottoes such as ‘Daisies 
won't tell,” or ‘Tell me, pretty maiden, are 
there any more at home like you?” In taffeta 
silk umbrellas they have a choice of “our 
$1.50 ladies’ umbrella,” a ‘‘very swell um- 
brella,” or a “genteel and rich looking um- 
brella” ($2.95). 

A variety of heavily boned wasp-waist 
corsets are offered. They come in white, drab, 
black, pink, or blue. There are bustles, wigs, 
and falsies (‘‘bust forms’) boned or wired to 
make milady more presentable. 

Hats are termed “charming and beautiful 
creations,” but they bear a confusing re- 
semblance to bowls of salad. Most clothing 
is divided into two categories. The genteel 
wrappers, shirtwaists, and ruffled undershirts 
are somewhat more expensive than the nobby 
ones. 

Throughout, an air of urgent insistency 
combines with one of plaintive forthright- 
ness. The effect is not only engaging, it is 
positively intoxicating. Where for one dollar 
(price plainly marked on the cover) could 
you get a better volume of escape literature ? 
Besides, come another fifty years I might take 
a shine to one of those corset covers trimmed 
with torchon lace and three rows of tucks, or 
decide to get some brain pills and have done 
with languor in the morning. I dusted the 
book off and put it in the bookcase between 
Bartlett and The American Language. 


s 6 
“DOWN TO THE SEAS AGAIN” 


(Continued from page 751) 
RIESENBERG, FELIX, Maiden Voyage or Under Sail 
ROBERTSON, MorGAN, Down to the Sea, Spun 
Yarn, or Sinful Peck 

RODMAN, HuGuH, Yarns of a Kentucky Admiral 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK, Wreck of the Grosvenor or 
Last Entry 

SABATINI, R. Sea Hawk or Captain Blood 

SCHLEY, W. S. Forty-five Years under the Flag 

SEMENOFF, V. Battle of Tsushima 

SLocUM, JOSHUA, Sailing Alone around the World 

SOUTHEY, R. Life of Nelson 

TuiEss, F. Voyage of Forgotten Men 

THOMAS, LOWELL, Count Luckner 

THOMASON, J. W. Salt Winds and Gobi Dust or 
And a Few Marines 

ToMLINSON, H. M. Gaillions Reach or Pipe All 
Hands 

ViLLiers, ALAN J. By Way of Cape Horn or Grain 
Race 

Wuite, W. L. They Were Expendable 


Note: Any other sea narratives of the authors 
listed are also recommended. 
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Leaving School? The Library, Too? 


By Doroth) 


T is generally accepted that the public 

library loses many of its most faithful 
patrons after they have been graduated from 
high school. A survey of a recent graduating 
class in Newark seemed to corroborate this 
statement. The purpose of the study was to 
find out how many of the June 1946 high 
school graduates were still using the Newark 
public library in 1948. Of the 1,604 gradu- 
ates studied, at least 894 were probably not 
using the public library at all. Of the 122 
who answered questionnaires on the subject, 
75 said they had used the library “a great 
deal” as children, and 67, ‘a great deal” as 
high school students. Only 25, though, re- 
ported that they had utilized the library's 
resources ‘a great deal” since graduation, 64 
said only “once in a while,” and 33 admitted 
they had ‘never’ visited the library since 
leaving school. 

Evidently many of these young people were 
unable to see any ways in which the library 
could continue to help them when they were 
no longer doing school work. Couldn't some- 
thing be done about publicizing the more 
general services of the library to the prospec- 
tive graduates ? 


Something Could Be Done 


An Out-of-School Youth Committee, rep- 
resenting Teen Corner (our young people's 
room), the adult departments, and the branch 
libraries, was appointed to answer this ques- 
tion. There was general agreement among 
the members that all high school seniors 
should be contacted just before graduation. 
Unfortunately because of lack of time and 
staff we would have to concentrate at first on 
only the seven public high schools. It might 
be possible later to visit the parochial and 
other private schools as well. 

We drew up a plan of action. Colorful 
folders were printed for distribution, calling 
attention briefly to the general services of the 
library and addressed to those leaving school. 
Through the cooperation of the superinten- 
dent of schools, the guidance department, and 
the school library division of the Newark 
board of education, the plan was made known 


Librarian, Public Li- 


* Senior Children’s and Education 


brary of Newark, New Jersey 
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to the individual schools involved. The chai 
man of our committee, who as head of Teen 
Corner was well known in the high schools 
sent a letter to each principal explaining our 
plan and asking for his cooperation. The 
principals turned the carrying out of the pro 
gram over to the school librarian, the coun 
selor, or the head of the English department 

After contacts had been made with all the 
principals, the committee met with the branch 
librarians and representatives of the other 
adult departments concerned. The entire plan 
was presented for discussion. It was decided 
that each branch librarian would be responsi 
ble for taking care of the seniors in the school 
in his neighborhood. Speakers from the vari 
ous adult departments, however, would be 
available to help if needed. It was generally 
agreed that the talks should be informal, d 
pending upon anecdotes and questions to get 
the points across. 


Working Out Details 


The plan was carried out in a slightly dif 
ferent way in each situation. One school sent 
its senior English classes down to the main 
library, where representatives of the lending 
and reference department (our main adult 
division), the art and music department, the 
education department, and the business library 
talked to them about the varied services avail 
able. Those who needed their library cards 
renewed or wanted new cards received them 
at that time. Folders advertising the services 
of the library were distributed also 

Another school sent its English classes to 
one of the branches, where a similar proced 
ure was followed. At two of the smaller high 
schools programs were conducted at assem 
blies for senior students. Arrangements wer 
under the supervision of the branch librarians 
assisted by representatives of other depart 
ments of the library. 

The rest of the schools were covered by 
visits of librarians to their senior English 
classes, In every case more than one person 
went to talk—usually three or four—and 
whenever possible both men and women 
One of the branch librarians in getting ready 
for our visit to a school prepared a question 
naire which the students answered. It con 
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cerned what use they were making of the 
library now and what they would like the 
library to do for them in the future. There 
were some interesting replies, which were 
especially useful to us in deciding what serv- 
ices to stress in our talks. 


Favorable Response 


Our program met with a very favorable 
response from the school people, and the stu- 
dents too seemed interested. Teachers were 
most enthusiastic. They said they, as well as 
their pupils, found out a great deal about the 
library's services. In one s« hool after we had 
finished speaking, the principal came up and 
strengthened our position with stories of his 
own, showing the value of the library. All 
the school people said they hoped these visits 
would become a habit. It will be interesting if 
a survey can be made about two or three years 
from now to see how many of these students 
who were contacted are still using the library 
and of what use they consider the things they 
learned from the talks to have been. 

We have already seen some evidence of 
favorable outcomes of our visits. One young 
lady who is a part-time worker in the Newark 
public library came voluntarily to tell us of 
the results of our visit to her English class. 
She said our talks were discussed in class the 
day after our visit, and the group came to the 
conclusion that they had been most helpful. 
The seniors felt they had learned a great deal 
about the services of the library which they 
had not known before, and that they would 
probably be patronizing us frequently in the 
future. Another young woman appeared at 
the business library for some information. She 
said her brother had found out about the 
business library's services from a librarian 
who talked to the English class at school. 
Persons working at the branches reported see- 
ing a number of new faces since visits to the 
high schools began. 

The consensus of opinion of all of us in- 
volved was that the most effective programs 
were those in which the students were visited 
in their regular English classroom situations. 
We felt that the young people were more 
attentive there and more willing to ask and 
answer questions. This arrangement also 
seemed to cause fewer problems in planning 
both for us and for the schools. 

Some of the points we stressed in our talks 
seemed to create much more interest than 
others. Students were most impressed with 
the fact that framed pictures can be borrowed 
for the home. They were also very much in 
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terested in the collections of both music and 
speech records available. It seemed wonder 
ful to them that they could look at an 1832 
Newark paper and a 1913 New York Times 
in the Newark public library. One of the 
school librarians reported overhearing the 
remark, ‘Who'd think the library could do 
all that for you!” 

In addition to our direct contacts with high 
school seniors we have been able, through the 
cooperation of the counselors, to get our 
folders on the library's services distributed to 
students who leave school before graduation. 
In the future we hope to make more definite 
contacts with this group as well as to visit the 
graduates of parochial and other private 
schools. We recognize the importance of such 
contacts and so do the schools. 

In carrying out this program quite a few 
persons have expended a great deal of time 
and effort. However, it has been interesting 
for us to have these contacts with the schools 
and to have had an opportunity to talk in- 
formally with so many young people. If we 
have been able to impress even half of them 
with the ways in which the library is ready to 
help them after graduation, we feel our work 
has been worth while. 

8 6 

From the “Hawaiian Library Association Jour- 

nal’ we picked up the following correction 


Edith Irwin, now working in the order 
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For Recreation Only 
By Lorraine Vogel * 


AMONG the thirty-six individual librar- 

ies which house Cornell University’s 
1,350,000 volumes, one stands out in the 
minds of students not for its size or its fame 
but for its simple slogan, ‘‘For recreation 
only.” This is the browsing library in Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, Cornell's student union, 
where smoking is permitted and studying 
prohibited. 

Cornellians recognize the importance of 
library facilities for an institution of higher 
learning and are proud of their library, one 
of the largest collegiate collections in the 
United States; but there comes a time when 
reading is desired for its own sake and then 
the students turn to this comfortable corner 
in “the Straight.” 

The browsing library is located off the 
main lobby of the union building. The rules 
state that the student must check his coat and 
books before he enters the room in order to 
be completely free in mind and body from 
the academic routine. Inside he is faced with 
numerous overstuffed chairs and couches, all 
well lighted, as well as several small tables. 
Dominating the room is a portrait of Willard 
Dickerman Straight, which stares benevo- 
lently from over the fireplace. 

The shelves which hold the 1,800 books 
divide the room into eight alcoves. The sec- 
tioning of the room and the placing of tables 
and chairs give each reader a feeling of pri- 
vacy, of separation from other readers, as well 
as from the rest of the hall. This, along with 
the recorded music which often wafts into the 
room from the adjacent music room, gives 
the library the atmosphere particularly con 
ducive to relaxed reading, and sometimes 
even sleeping. 


All Kinds of Books 


Books which line the shelves touch every 
conceivable nonfiction subject besides fully 
covering the fiction field. Textbooks are ex- 
cluded! The original books for the library 
as well as all books added since have been 
the result of student and faculty requests. 
Since no books are lent out, the library pro- 


* Member, Board of Managers, Willard Straight Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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At Ease” 


vides little bookmarks which the reader com 
pletes with his name and puts in the book to 
keep his place. The popularity of the books 
is attested to by the number of these little tabs 
which can be seen around the room. Current 
issues Of all popular magazines are also in 
circulation, 

The browsing library is a comparatively 
new addition to Willard Straight Hall, which 
was built in 1925 in memory of Willard 
Straight, prominent Cornellian of the class of 
1901 who died in the first world war. In his 
will he requested that his widow ‘‘do such 
thing or things for Cornell University as she 
may think most useful to make the same a 
more human place.” 

The original building contained a library, 
but its location was such that the informal, 
relaxing atmosphere desired was impossible 
Therefore, in the extensive remodeling that 
took place in 1938, the present browsing |i 
brary was incorporated into the building. 

The original selection of books for the 
shelves was made through a student-faculty 
questionnaire distributed and compiled by a 
student committee; and student committees 
have continued ever since to be responsible 
for the continuing popularity of the library 
One paid librarian is in over-all control of 
the room but general direction is in the hands 
of students. They maintain the books (often 
doing actual repairs), conduct the student 
poll which selects several hundred new books 
yearly, and plan the reading hours and the 
display case. 


(Continued on page 760) 
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Outstanding U.S. Government 
Publications of 1949 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HE United States Government Printing 

Office is probably the largest and most 
prolific publishing house in the world. Each 
year it brings out thousands of books and 
pamphlets on a great variety of subjects, ma- 
terial of great potential reference and infor- 
mational use in libraries. 

This list of United States government pub- 
lications represents the compiler’s selection of 
those books and pamphlets which will prob- 
ably be most generally useful in libraries. It 
is hoped that it will supply librarians with a 
convenient check list of the important federal 
documents issued during 1949. For back- 
ground material published in previous years, 
consult Subject Guide to United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, by Hirshberg and 
Melinat, published by the A.L.A. in 1947. 

In the following list all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In 
ordering, send payment with the order and 
use the catalog number at the end of each 
entry. 


Aeronautics 


Aircraft Powerplant Handbook. 1949 359p illus 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration, C.A.A. Tech- 
nical Manual no. 107) $1.25 C 31.138:107 

“This handbook is intended specifically for use by 
students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have 
only superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant funda 
mentals reface. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1950. 1949 99p (Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics) 40c 
A 36.50:C38/3/950 
A series of charts and tables on agricultural statistics, 
most of the figures going back at least to 1920. 

Fire Safeguards for the Farm. Rev. 1949 32p (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin no. 
1643) 15 A 1.9:1643 

Tells how to lessen or avoid fire hazards and how 
to reduce the probability of serious fire losses by means 
of simple home equipment. 

Logging Farm Forest Crops in the Northeast. 1949 
S7p illus (Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin no.2008) 20¢ A 1.9:2008 


An excellent ‘Show to do it'’ manual, clearly written 
and well illustrated. 


* Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, Syra 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York 
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Price Programs of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1949. 1949 62p tables (Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no 
683) 15¢ A 1.38:683 

A clear explanation of how the various price pro 
grams are operated. 


Associations 


National Associations of the United States. 
634p tables maps 
merce) Cloth. $3.50 

‘Consists of a directory and a review of the services 
and accomplishments of trade associations, professional 
societies, labor unions, farm cooperatives, chambers of 
commerce, better business bureaus, and other organiza 
tions which play a prominent part in American life. 
Also included are summarized economic data, with ref- 
erences to standard sources oreword. 


1949 
(Office of Domestic Com- 


Atomic Energy 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments. 1949 
57p (Department of State, International Organ- 
ization and Conference Series III, 23) 20c 

S 1.70/3:23 

Contains selected statements by members of the 

United States delegation and related resolutions of the 

United Nations General Assembly, Paris, September 21 
to December 12, 1948. 

International Control of Atomic Energy and the 
Prohibition of Atomic Weapons. 1949 90p (De- 
partment of State, International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 41) 25c S 1.70/3:41 
_ ‘Recommendations of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, as approved at the Third Session 
of the General Assembly, as constituting the necessary 
basis for establishing an effective system of international 
control of atomic energy to ensure the use only for 
peaceful purposes and for the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons.’’—Title page 


Children 


For the Children's Bookshelf; a Booklist for Par- 
ents. 1949 41p illus (Children’s Bureau, Pub- 
lication no. 304) 15¢ FS 3.209:304 

“This is not a list of ‘the best’ books. It makes no 
pretense of doing more than putting down the names of 
a few good books of each kind, grouped into classes 
with reference to children’s interests and to their vary 


ing levels of development.'’—Foreword. 
Prenatal Care. Rev. 1949 76p illus (Children’s 
Bureau, Publication no. 4) 15¢ FS 3.209:4 
A completely rewritten edition of a popular bulletin 
first issued in 1913, 


Preparing Your Child for School. 1949 23p illus 
(Office of Education, Pamphlet no. 108) 15¢ 
FS 5.17:108 
‘Planned as a guide to help parents better understand 
the responsibility of a home in guiding the child's early 
learning experiences. Some of the questions frequently 
asked by parents have been considered in preparing this 
guide.’'—Foreword. 
State Child-Labor Standards; a State-by-State Sum- 
mary of Laws Affecting the Employment of 
Minors Under Eighteen Y ears of Age. 1949 182p 
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(Bureau of Labor Standards, Bulletin no. 98) 
Free from the Bureau 16.3:98 

Includes the requirements in each state for full-time 
school attendance. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. Rev. 1949 
49p (Children’s Bureau, Publication no. 300) 
15¢ FS 3.209:300 

“This booklet offers guidance in observing and in 
understanding the many factors that lie behind the anti- 
social behavior of children."’"—Preface. 

Your Child from Six to Twelve. 1949 141p illus 
(Children’s Bureau, Publication no. 324) 20¢ 

FS 3.209:324 
A guide to the physical growth, social progress, on 
intellectual development of children 


Citizenship 


With Liberty and Justice for A 1949 72p illus 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1948, no. 15) 25¢ 
FS 5.3:948/15 
The story of how self-government developed in Amer 

ica, told in a series of dramatic episodes, 





Commerce 

World Trade and the United States. 1949 26p 
charts (Department of State, Commercial Policy 
Series no. 119) 20« S$ 2.37:219 
graphic presentation of the world 

trade to American economy 
World Trade Developments in 1948 in Selected 
Countries. 1949 141p illus tables (Office of In- 
ternational Trade) 70 C 18.5/1a:T675/11 
series of seventeen articles on postwar foreign 
trade of the United States and other leading trading 
countries of the world, reprinted from the Forezgn Com 


importance of 


merce Weekly, with revisions and supplementary 
tables.'’—Subtitle 
Communications 
Radio and Television Bibliography. 1949 33p 


(Office of Education, Bulletin 1948, no. 17) 15« 
FS 5.3:948/17 
An annotated list arr broad subjects. 


Telephone and Telegraph. 1949 29p (Federal 
Communications Commission) 10« 
CC 1.2:T236/13 
« able, anc 1 radi o com 
operation, and regula- 


anged under 


“A public primer about wire 
mon carriers—their development, 
tion. Subtitle. 


Conservation 


Energy Resources of the World. 1949 128p charts 

maps tables (Department of State) Cloth, $2.25 

S 1.2:En2/949 

A statistical compilation of data on the occurrence, 

production, processing, trade, and utilization of the 

energy resources of the world. 

Reclamation Project Data; 

Statistical, and Technical Information on Reela- 

mation Projects. 1949 489p illus maps tables 
(Bureau of Reclamation) Cloth, $4 

I 27.2:P97/13/948 


designed primarily for 


d Book of Historical, 


“While the took has been 
those seeking knowledge of the details of reclamation 
construction, I believe that others interested in the 
reclamation program will find it a useful guide.”’ 
Foreword. 

The Story of Hoover Dam. 1949 7\p illus (Bureau 
of Reclamation, Conservation Bulletin no. 9) 25¢ 
I 1.72:9 

“The dramatic achievement of building Hoover Dam 
and the benefits resulting from the completed project 
have aroused world-wide interest. To tell, briefly, the 
basic story of these achievements and to trace the 
ramifications of the resulting benefits is the province of 
this booklet.’’—Foreword, 
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The Valley Is Paying Off; TVA 


1949. 1949 98p 


illus (Tennessee Valley Authority) Free from 
the Authority. Y 3.T25:1/aV243/2 
__A reprint of the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
IVA, summarizing the progress from 1933 to 1948 


Consumer Education 


Buying Men's Suits. 1949 24p illus (Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no 
688) 15« A 1.38:688 





Tells what points to check when looking 
what questions to ask about qualities that car 
and how to judge the fit of suits 
Home Freezers, Their Selection and Use 1949 16p 
illus (Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication no. O87) 10« A 1.38:687 
A study of design and constructior | 
along with suggestions for usin 
satistactory results 
Education 
Accredited Higher Institutions, 1948 1949 i 


(Office of Education, Bulletin 1949, no. 6) 


FS 5.3:949/6 


Lists colleges and universities by accrediting 








Is useful to university and college otticers € 
transfer credits, to state departn o 
checking teachers’ credentials, ! 
dents as a guide to recognized instit 
$ a : 
Adult Education Activities f the Public Sel ts3 
Report of a Survey, 1947-48. 1949 21p tables 





(Office of Education, Pamphlet no. 107) 1 
FS §.17-107 
Reveals the diversity of approa t 
organized adult education activity, the le 
served, the location of these activit 
several important characteristics of the progran 


Foreword 
Divectery of Secondary Schools in the United S1 


Status Enrollment Staff 


Showing Accredited 
and Other Data. 1949 496p (Office of Education 
Circular no. 250) $1.50 FS 5.4 


List is arranged by state and 
private secondary schools 
Education of Negro Leaders: Influence A fet 
and Professional Stu 949 655 


Graduate 

illus tables (Othce of 5 line ie ‘Bu Hetit 1948 

no. 3) 20¢ FS 5.3:948 

Discusses influences on Negro ed ition whict 

racial in origin and those which are regional o it 

in character. Includes suggested prograr t 
Science Teaching in Rural and Small Town School 

1949 55p illus (Office of Education, Bulletin 


1949, no. 5) 20« FS 5.3:949 
Gives practical suggestions to the teacl ‘ how 
the immediate environment may be used to 





teaching of science in the elemer y 
Working with Parents; a Handbook. 1949 464 
illus (Office of Education, Bulletin 1948, no. 7) 
1S FS 5.3:948/7 
This handbook on S nd 
vidually or in groups, 
tion of superintendents, 


Working with pa 


1s designed to ¢ 





and community leaders 
may be used to develop tie 
public education—parent partic 7 ati Forewe 
Foreign Relations 
European Recovery Program; Country Studies. 1949 


13 vols. (Economic Cooperation Administration ) 


Free from the Administration Y 3.Ec74/3:10 
Separate studies for Austria, Belgium and Luxemburg 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Norway 
Portugal, Sweden, Trieste, Turkey, and the United 
rm aon Contains for each country, an analysis 
the basic long-term economic problems as well as ar 


analysis of the current economic situation 
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A New Era in World Affairs; Selected Speeches and 
Statements of President Truman, January 20 to 
August 29, 1949. 1949 59p (Department of 
State, General Foreign Policy Series no. 18) 20c 

S. 2.71218 
Includes statements on the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the Point Four program of aid to underdeveloped areas. 

The North Atlantic Pact; Collective Defense and 
the Preservation of Peace, Security, and Freedom 
in the North Atlantic Community. 1949 16p 
(Department of State, General Foreign Policy 
Series no. 7) 10¢ S 1.71:7 

An explanation of the reasons behind the formation 
of the North Atlantic Pact 

Participation of the United States Geceramens mn 
International Conferences, July 1, 1947 to June 
30, 1948. 1949 375p (Department of State, 
International Organization and Conference Series 
I, 7) 65¢ $ 1.70/1:7 

Given for cach conference is the composition of the 
United States delegation and a summary of the pro 
ceedings 


The Point Four Program. 1949 16p illus charts 


(Department of State, Economic Cooperation 
Series no. 23) 15¢ S 1.65:23 

A graphic presentation of President Truman's pro 
gram to “‘make available to peace-loving peoples the 


benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order to 

help them realize their aspirations for a better life 

Robert H. Jackson, United States Repre- 
entative to the International Conference of Mili- 

» Trials, London, 1945. 1949 441p (Depart- 
ment of State, International Organization and 
Conference Series II, European and British Com- 
monwealth, 1) Cloth, $1.75 S 1.70/2:1 

A documentary record of negotiations of the repre 
sentatives of the United States of America, the Pro 
visional Government of the French Republic, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, culminating in 
the agreement and charter of the International Military 
Tribunal Title page. 

Selected Publicatic ns and Materials Relating to 
American Foreign Policy. 1949 22p (Depart- 
ment of State) Free from the Department 

S 1.2:P96/6/949 


as well 


Report of 


Lists a good as those 


ottered for sale 

The Sign ing of the North d tlantic Treat) Proceed- 
ings. 1949 65p illus (Department of re _Gen- 
eral Foreign Policy Series no. 10) 50c S$ 1.71:10 


Includes, in addition to the text of the Rect the 
remarks of the foreign ministers of the signatory powers 


many free publications 


and the address by President Truman at the signing 
remony 
. — , > ms 
Trading “— is with the World: International Edu- 


cational and Technical Exchange; Report of the 

United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 

tional Exchange, March 31, 1949. 1949 88p 

illus tables (Department of State, International 
Information and Cultural Series no. 7) 55c 

S E6737 

An excellent summary of how the United States is 

cooperating with others. Contains a country by country 

description of just what is being done 
United States Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion: Semiannual Report to the Congress, March 


1949. 1949 127p illus (Department of State, 
International Information and Cultural Series 
no. 5) 65c¢ S 1.67 


This is the first report on the programs and activities 
of the United States Information Program abroad 


United States Relations with China; with Special 
Reference to the Period, 1944-1949. 1949 1054p 
(Department of State, Far Eastern Series no. 30) 
Cloth, $3 S 1.38:30 

Contains the texts of treaties, letters, and other oth- 
cial documents. 
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Labor 


The Gift of Freedom: a Study of the Economic ana 
Social Status of Wage Earners in the United 
States. 1949 142p illus tables (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) 55c L 2.2:F87 

A popular survey of wages, standard of living, social 
security, organization, and so forth, of the American 
worker 


Libraries 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of 
Congress (Adopted by the American Library 
Association). 1949 os (Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Division) Cloth, $1.50 LC 9.7:C28/2/949 
These rules have been ‘adopted by the American Li 
brary Association as a substitute for part II of the A.L.A. 

Catalog Rule 
Rural Library Service. Rev. 1949 33p illus (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin no. 1847) 15c A 1.9:1847 
Prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
with the ne copes of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Describes some of the rural library services now 
at work and suggests how farm communities who are 
without services can help to get them for their people. 
Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1946-47. 1949 49p tables (Office of 
Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 1946- 
48, Chapter no. 6) 20c FS 5.23:946-48/6 


This is the second in a new series of statistical re- 
ports. The previous study was for the years 1939 to 
1940 


Moving Pictures 


Catalog of Films and Film Strips. 1949 7ip (Vet- 
erans Administration, Catalog no. 6) Free from 
the Administration. VA 1.30:6 

An annotated guide to films and filmstrips available 
from the Veterans Administration, covering the subjects 
of medicine, public relations, training, and vocational 
rehabilitation 

A Directory of 897 16mm Film Libraries. 1949 
32p (Office of Education, Bulletin 1949, no. 10) 
1S¢ FS 5.3:949/10 

A list, 1 by states and cities, of institutions 


arranged 
and organizations which loan or rent films. Does not 


include sales outlets 
Motion Pictures of the United States Department 
f Agriculture, 1949. 1949 53p (Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 673) 
15¢ A 1.38:673 
An annotated list of films available from various state 
film libraries 


Occupations 


Employment Outlook for Elementary and Second- 
ary School Teachers. 1949 89p illus tables 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 961) 


35¢ L 2.3:961 
Contains data on the number, certification require- 
ments, outlook, and earnings of teachers in each state. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; Employment In- 
formation on Major Occupations for Use in 
Guidance. 1949 454p illus (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin no. 940) $1.75 L 2.3:940 
Describes the employment outlook in over 280 occu- 
pations, including professional, semiprofessional, ad- 
ministrative, clerical, sales, service, agricultural, and 
industrial fields of work. 

Occupat ns for Girls and Women: Selected Ref- 
erences, July 1943-June 1948. 1949 105p (Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Bulletin no. 229) 30c¢ 

L 13.3:229 

Includes references to occupations in which women 

predominate, according to the latest census figures, as 

well as publications with specific discussions of women's 

work in occupations where they form a minority.’’—In- 
troduction 
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Postal Service 


Postage Stamps of the United States; Issued by the 
Post Office Department from July 1, 1847 to June 
20, 1949. 1949 185p illus (Post Office Depart- 
ment) 50c P 4.10:949 

An illustrated booklet for the philatelist and the ref- 
erence librarian, containing descriptions and _illustra- 
tions of all adhesive postage stamps issued by the United 
States government. 

Postal Laws and Regulations of the United States 
of America. Ed. of 1948. 1949 961p (Post Office 
Department) Cloth, $2.75 P 1.11:948 

his revised edition supersedes the edition of 1940 
ec covers both domestic and international postal regu- 
ations. 


Radioactivity 


Handling Radioactive Wastes in the Atomic Energy 
Program. 1949 30p (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) 15c Y 3.At7:2R11/7 

“Describes radioactive waste materials, their sources 
in the atomic energy program, and the methods used 
In processing and storing or = te of them at atomic 
energy installations and at laboratories and hospitals 
using radioisotopes.’’—Introduction. 

Isotopes; a Three-Year Summary of Distribution, 
with Extensive Bibliography. 1949 201p 
(Atomic Energy Commission) 45¢ 

Y 3.At7:2Is7/3 

An account of the program under which over seven 
thousand shipments of radioactive elements have been 
distributed for research in science, agriculture, medicine, 
and industry. 

Safe Handling of Radioactive Isotopes. 1949 30p 
tables (National Bureau of Standards, Handbook 
no. 42) 15c C 13.11:42 

Gives general recommendations suitable for typical 
laboratory or small industrial protection in the use of 
radioactive isotopes 


Statistics 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 
1945; a Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 1949 363p (Bureau of the 
Census) Cloth, $2.50 C 3.134/2:H62 

“Presents, in compact form for ready reference, ap- 
proximately three thousand statistical time series which 
cover various periods from 1789 to 1945."’—Introduc- 
tion. 


Trees 


Trees; the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1949. 1949 
944p illus charts maps (Department of Agri- 
culture) Cloth, $2 A 1.10:949 

A very practical and comprehensive handbook on the 
essentials of choosing, planting, and growing trees as a 
farm crop, as a renewable national treasure, and as a 
necessary part of country and city life. Contains chap- 
ters on trees in relation to insects, fire, recreation, and 
wildlife. Also lists, charts, tables, glossary, bibliog 
rapny, and index. 


United Nations 


The United Nations: Four Years of Achievement 
1949 35p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 36) 15 

S 1.70/3:36 
A brief summary of the major actions taken by the 
United Nations during its first four years. 

United States Participation in the United Nations. 
1949 303p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 29) 55« 

S 1.70/3:29 
“Report by the President to the Congress for the year 


1948 on the activities of the United Nations and the 
participation of the United States therein."’-—Subtitle. 
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Voting and Membership in the United Nations. 
1949 34p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 28) 15¢ 

S 1.70/3:28 
Contains selected statements by members of the United 


States delegation and related resolutions of the United 
Nations General Assembly, Paris, September 1 to 
December 12, 1948. 


Uranium 


Prospecting for Uranium. 1949. 123p_ illus 
(United States Atomic Energy Commission) 30: 
Y 3.At7:2Uri 
Information on the occurrence, identificat { 
sale of uranium-bearing ores. 


World War II 


United States Army in World War I; the War iy 
the Pacific; Guadalcanal: the First Offensive 
1949 413p illus maps (Department of the Army 
Historical Division) Cloth, $4 

M 103.7:P11/v.2 
A detailed, official account of the Guadalcanal off 
sive, illustrated with thirty-six maps and 
photographs. 


FOR RECREATION ONLY 
(Continued from page 756) 

These reading hours, started early in the 
history of the library, have become one of its 
most popular features. Occurring once or 
twice a month on Sunday evenings, they find 
a faculty member or prominent Ithacan com 
fortably reading and discussing his favorite 
subject in an interested but equally comfort 
able group of students. Professor Morris 
Bishop, author of Champlain, the Life 
Fortitude, and Pulitzer Prize poet Peter Vier 
eck are among the men who have conducted 
such reading hours. One of the favorites, 
however, is a yearly classic. Before Christmas 
each year the Straight sponsors a Christmas 
open house, which turns the whole building 
into a mammoth party; but a few dozen 
couples will always be found away from the 
noise and gaiety in the quiet of the library 
listening to Professor Emeritus Bristow 
Adams read Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Libraries similar to Cornell's browsing li 
brary exist on a few campuses, and most stu 
dents would concur that such a room should 
be set up at all large universities. For the 
browsing library facilities bridge a certain 
gap in the life of the student—the gap be 
tween the academic classroom and the noisy 
bull session. By encouraging non-academic, 
yet enlightening reading, the browsing library 
serves a definite purpose in the university 
scheme. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


O many kinds of people—why should it be our 
S lot to be among the procrastinators, those ‘‘after 
this.” manafa sort of persons who do everything 
else in sight before the specific, overdue task? We 
can’t be half as harsh with other past-deadline writ- 
ers when we are guilty of dillydallying ourselves! 
It does us no good to remind the waiting printer we 
had it ready early once. This is now—and late, at 
that. 


We read, with great sympathy and understand- 
ing. John Mason Brown's delightfully apt column 
he Saturday of Literature, ‘Seeing 

Two issues that came home with greatest 
editorial heart entitled 
Even the mighty, it would seem, 


in The Revieu 
Things 

poignancy to our were 
“Pleasant Agony.” 
are touched by such trials as lesser mortals know, 
and if the results are indeed vastly different, it is 
somehow fitting that the greater mastery and the 
genius prevail over the circumstances and moods 
that bog down most of us who try to put pen to 


paper with any degree of regularity. 


It is like 


points out: 


cooking. As SRL Columnist Brown 


A cook faced with getting dinner when lunch 
is over knows something of the routine, if not all 
the anguishes, of a columnist. No mortals, how- 
ever, have appetites as insatiable as a column's 
A column is an omnivorous beast. 
never appeased. 


Its hunger is 
Feed it; and almost at once it 
demands to be fed again. 


Though he used a different image to express 
this same idea, even Shaw, seemingly the most 
easeful of writers, knew this. When he aban- 
doned the job of dramatic critic on London's Sat- 
urday Review, he protested against the weekly 
deadlines which had confronted him for nearly 
four years. He likened himself to a man fighting 
a windmill. “I have hardly time,”’ wrote he, “‘to 
stagger to my feet from the knock-down blow of 
one sail, when the next strikes me down.” 


His successor in the same job on that same 
fortunate magazine shared an identical dislike of 
deadlines. For twelve years, Max Beerbohm ad- 
mitted in his valedictory article, Thursdays had 
been for him the least pleasant day of the week. 
Why Thursday? Because that was the day, the 
latest possible one, he set aside each week to get 
his writing done. On every Wednesday, there- 
fore, he would be engulfed by “‘a certain sense of 
oppression, of misgiving, even of dread.” It was 
only on Friday, when once the danger was passed, 
that the sun would shine again. Then he would 
move on dancing feet. 
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I quote my betters to console myself by the 
reminder that they, too, knew the pangs of week- 
ly columnizing. Yet the consolation I seek is 
denied me when I discover, for example, that it 
took Beerbohm one, and only one, short day of 
pain to turn out the delectable copy which he 
could write. Shaw, I am certain, was also a one- 
day man. I wish I were. I wish even more ar- 
dently that I could claim any of the merits which 
glorify their reviews for what it takes me two, 
three, or sometimes five days of ceaseless sweat- 
ing to produce as fodder for these columns. 


Beerbohm ascribed his disrelish for the act of 
writing to “the acute literary conscience’ with 
which he had been cursed. It was this conscience, 
he maintained, which kept his pen from ever 
running away with him. ... Beerbohm insisted 
that ‘to seem to write with ease and delight is 
one of the duties which a writer owes to his 
readers.” If he worked hard at his sentences, it 
was because Beerbohm hoped they would read 
easily. In other words, he was in complete agree- 
ment with Sheridan's “easy writing’s vile hard 
reading.” 


There is a passage in “The Goncourt Journals” 
which has haunted me since I read it. Envy has 
kept it green for me, and wonder (or is it dis- 
belief?) has kept it alive. I have in mind Gau- 
tier's boast that he never thought about what he 
was going to write. “I take up my pen,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and write. I am a man of letters and 
am presumed to know my job... . I throw my 
sentences into the air and I can be sure that they 
will come down on their feet, like cats... . Look 
here: here’s my script: not a word blotted.” 


When I think of the one-legged kittens that 
land on my pages; when I remember the false 
starts, illegible scribblings, unfinished sentences, 
discarded drafts, changed constructions, and al- 
tered words which mark my beginnings, my con- 
tinuings, and my endings, I blush with shame 
and, like the voyagers in Dante's realm, abandon 
all hope. 


We're glad, from the readers’ point of view, that 
John Mason Brown doesn’t “abandon all hope” as 
far as producing these succulent Saturday feasts is 
concerned. And we are appreciative—more so than 
we could be before this descriptive revelation—of 
the tortures to which he submits, over and over 
again, for us the eager readers. Surely the fact that 
the results are avidly awaited, read, and enjoyed 
should help to compensate him, to some extent, at 
least, for the pangs of their birth. 
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Summer 


ERHAPS you did not make a publicity and 

exhibit calendar for 1950. Or perhaps you 
made a calendar for just the first six months. Or if 
you did make a calendar perhaps you would like to 
add to it. The slower summer period is just the 
time to work on plans, news stories, and general 
releases for the busier months to come. You will 
find you can save yourself hours of time and con- 
siderable trouble if you prepare for your fall and 
winter activities in June, July, and August. In addi- 
tion, your publicity will be better and you are likely 
to get more of it into print. 


June 


You have probably made some arrangements for 
your June exhibits, featuring vacation and summer 
reading, graduation days, travel, and camping. But 
if you need a filler, for either June or July or even 
later, you can take advantage of the arrival in this 
country of Queen Mary's embroidered carpet and 
feature needlework. Undoubtedly you have on your 
shelves books about embroidery, quilting, samplers, 
coverlets, and many other kinds of needlework 
These can be used for displays, booklists, and even 
news stories. 


Your news stories can be slanted in different 
ways. One such story might begin: 

With the arrival in this country of Queen Mary's carpet, 
the America Public Library reports an increased interest in 
books about fine needlework. Readers are not only asking 
for books of instruction but for historical material as well. 

Many readers and needlewomen, according to Miss Jean 
Astrid, librarian, are interested in making needle point like 
Queen Mary's. The genuine needle point or tent stitch, she 
points out, originated in China and reached the greatest 
artistic heights during the twelfth century. It was used to 
decorate costumes and chair cushions and was always 
worked in silk on silk. 

In keeping with this renewed interest in fine handwork 
the America Public Library is currently displaying needle- 
work books and fine examples of embroidery loaned by 
local residents. 


Another story might stress the historical develop- 
ment of needlework in this country. You could use 
the same general lead and close, but with the fol- 
lowing variation: 

Records in the America Public Library show that the 
crewelwork of New England was the first ornamental 
stitchery practiced in this country by colonists. Crewel- 
work embroidery ornamented the borders of household 
linens that came over in the Mayflower. In the iron-bound 
treasure chests there may have been packed skeins of 
crewel, which is the finest of embroidery wools and from 
which this embroidery takes its name. 


And as a final suggestion you could again use the 
same lead and close and then tell the story of some 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
book lists, annual om and other printed material to the 
editor of ‘‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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of the most famous needlewomen—RMarie Antoi- 
nette, Mary, Queen of Scots, and the most gifted of 
them all—Queen Elizabeth. 


In every community are women and some men 
who either make or own fine pieces of needlework 
Why not borrow these for display in your library 
Even if Queen Mary's carpet is not being shown in 
your town, this is a good opportunity for you: 
library to capitalize on a wide public interest an 
feature needlework books 


July 


July means Independence Day and Bastile Day 
and friendship for France. It also means gardens 
and flowers and preserving and canning. Invite 
your local gardeners or garden groups to contribut 
flower arrangements for display in the library 
Someone may specialize in miniature arrangements 
someone else in roses. If you have a rose display 
you could send this kind of story to your local 
paper: 

This week the America Public Library is exhibiting a 
great variety of real roses grown by Mrs. Roger Gage 
3415 Stephens Place. Along with the flowers the libr 
has assembled some interesting additional exhibits and 1 
terials about roses. 

It seems that our ancestors loved the rose, 1 
its beauty but for its sweet flavor and medicinal 
well. Rose petals were carefully gathered and used 
jellies, syrups, and conserves. Women of other days 
crystallized the petals, flavored sugar with roses, and made 
fresh rose water for washing the face and hands. Tw 
favorite candies were known as ‘‘honey-of-r 
lozenges.’’ Last but not least, our great 
scribed rose vinegar for relief of headache! 

Many of these rose receipts seem impractical today but 
in the library exhibit you will find modern adaptations f 
making these old rose favorites. 











Don't forget that July 26 marks the anniversary 
of the first postal service in this country. It began 
believe it or not, in 1775. This is a good time to 


display historical materials and postage stamp col 
lections. 


August 


If August seems a bit dull to you, give a thought 
to observing the date—August 3, 1492—when Co 
lumbus set sail in search of a new passage to India 
If you have old maps, charts, and books on the his 
tory of navigation, use them for display. Or locking 
these, use one of your large world maps and by 
means of colored strings trace Columbus’ voyage, 
showing route and elapsed time. Then with other 
strings show routes and time by steamship, pas 
senger plane, and jet propulsion. Show by means 
of more colored strings where Columbus thought 
he was going and where he expected to land. The 
story of old maps is always an interesting one. You 
might compare and contrast not only the maps of 
yesterday but the instruments of navigation, as well 

On the other hand, if the Columbus period seems 
too remote for your purposes you can always con 
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sider the anniversary of August 18, 1807, when 
Robert Fulton’s steamboat “Clermont” made its first 
trip—the 150 mile run from New York City to 
Albany. Here again you can use maps to advantage, 
and also the Rivers of America series as well as 
books on American history and transportation. 


September and October 


September and October are jammed with national 
weeks and events—most of them quite serious— 
that many libraries observe. For a lighter touch you 
can exhibit an unusual collection of some kind 
borrowed from a library user or local resident. 
Hobbies and collections always attract attention. 
They not only bring people to the library but often 
prove to be newsworthy—if you can find an inter- 
esting story in the collection. At this point we 
suggest you have a button display—and for very 
good reasons. One of your news stories might read: 

Have you ever considered collecting buttons? Now, 
don't laugh. The America Public Library says button 
collecting is the second most popular hobby in this coun- 
try. It is exceeded in popularity only by stamp collecting. 

Button collecting is not a new hobby but an old one that 
has been revived in recent years. The earliest collectors of 
buttons in this country were probably the New England 
sea captains who brought buttons home from foreign lands. 
These were kept in the curio cabinets in old New England 
parlors. 

Sixty or seventy years ago little girls collected charm 
strings of beautiful buttons. The idea was to collect 999 
buttons and then the owner would see her future husband. 
Almost everyone had a button box and the hobby could be 
followed with little or no money. 

The hobby of collecting buttons again came into high 
favor in 1938. Today thousands of persons collect buttons 

and have a wonderful time doing it. Some buttons are 
as valuable as a jewel. But even the commonest button has 
a historic value. 

Buttons tell the story of fashion, social history, industry, 
and politics. And if you don’t believe it just pay a visit 
to the America Public Library. There you will see a col- 
lection of buttons that includes glass, ivory, pearl, jeweled, 
brass, and gilt items. The collection has been loaned by 
Mrs. Bernard Stevens, of Langdon Road, and will be on 
exhibit at the library through October. 





November 


November is a full month, with Children’s Book 
Week, Jewish Book Month, American Education 
Week, and half a dozen other celebrations. But 
what could be more fun than to plan a combina- 
tion harvest festival and Thanksgiving observation ? 
Show table settings of other days, the kinds of food 
our ancestors ate on this holiday, and how they 
were prepared. You might send a release like this 
to your local paper and radio station: 

Have you ever wondered what a colonial Thanksgiving 
was like? Well, the America Public Library has the 
answer. It was a busy day for the colonial housewife 
for, unlike today’s homemaker, she had no stove, no re- 
frigerator, no stainless steel, fine china, glass, or silver. 

The colonial hostess’ first concern was a good fire. On 
this depended the success or failure of the feast. All cook- 
ing was done in an immense fireplace. Pots and pans were 
laid on the coals or suspended from chains or hooks; a 
spit was used for meat and fowl. The big brick oven built 
right into the fireplace held the pies, breads, and puddings. 

The early Thanksgiving tables were set with snowy 
cloths, wooden dishes, leather mugs, pewter, and occa- 
sionally a rare piece of silver. There were wooden spoons, 
knives, and plenty of napkins—but no forks. The America 
Public Library shows no forks in their early Thanksgiving 
exhibit. And why? The first fork on record in America 
was used by Governor John Winthrop, of Boston, in 1633! 
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Or for another variation of the Thanksgiving 
exhibit story you might start with this lead: 

That our colonial ancestors ate well is a matter of record. 
The current Thanksgiving exhibit in the America Public 
Library contains some mouth-watering accounts of early 
feasting. 


From that point you could go on and describe 
some of the early menus . . . and don’t be misled 
by some of those austerity accounts. The average 
Thanksgiving dinner in early New England in- 
cluded such things as roast turkey, wild game, corn 
and beans, cranberries, chicken pie, fish, nuts, 
raisins, popcorn, puddings, and lots of pie. The 
first New England pumpkin pie was made by slic- 
ing off the top of the pumpkin, scooping out the 
seeds, and filling the cavity with milk, spices, and 
maple syrup. This glorified pumpkin was then 
baked in the hot ashes of the fireplace. It was eaten 
directly from the shell with a spoon. Eventually, 
down the course of years, it became a pie. And 
there you have another story for your local paper. 
This has almost inexhaustible possibilities. Once 
you begin planning for a Thanksgiving exhibit that 
stresses social life, customs, and cookery, you will 
realize what a wealth of material you have to work 
with 


December 


And then there is December. On other occasions 
we have suggested that you plan displays and news 
releases about the Christmas symbols, old greeting 
cards, and holiday customs. This year, why not 
plan your Christmas exhibit around old toys? Every- 
one loves toys of other days and almost everyone 
has saved some old favorite. If you feel it is too 
much trouble to assemble a variety of things from a 
number of persons, perhaps there is someone in 
your community who has already made a collection 
of toys or dolls. There is a nostalgic quality about 
old toys that weaves a spell for almost everyone 
who sees them. Your news release could read: 

Toys twenty-five years old and older, loaned from 
private collections, are now on exhibit in the America 
Public Library. Created for general interest, this exhibit 
serves not only as a historical record but as an entertaining 
comparison with current toys. 

The toys of the early nineteenth century are represented 
by a coffee pot loaned by Mrs. William Tic, which in its 
day was just as desirable as today’s streamlined aluminum 
versions. But not represented in the current scene is the 
lovely, doll’s punch bowl and tiny cups of crystal loaned 
by Miss Nellie Ware. 

You could go on like this and cover the high- 
lights in your exhibit or you could lump them to- 
gether, as in the case of dolls, and do this: 

Much of the exhibit consists of dolls of many. types, 
kinds, and periods. There is a Cheyenne Indian doll of 
1860-1870, in its beaded cradleboard. There is ‘‘Par- 
thenia’’ who came west in a covered wagon. Her arms and 
legs of lace-printed cotton are as chic and modern as they 
were many years ago. There is a Bye-Lo baby of the 1924 
era, designed by Grace Story Putnam, the sculptor, and the 
forerunner of all the realistic doll babies. And there are 
examples of those strange creatures made of bisque, pink 
lustre, and Parian china and called ‘Frozen Charlottes.’’ 


These suggestions and sample bits of releases are 
in no way complete or polished but they have been 
put down in the hope that they will serve as starters 
for bigger and better things. If you find any of 
them helpful or useful we should like to hear how 
you used them and what success you had. Then all 
of us can share in your story. Have a good summer 
and let’s plan ahead for public relations and pub- 
licity in the fall. 
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‘es June Bulletin closes Volume 24. Volume 
25 starts in September. Meanwhile summer 
lies ahead, with vacations and also with busy days 
for librarians who plan reading clubs and other pro- 
grams. Good luck to all your work! Be sure to 
keep a record of your summer reading project and 
send us a brief description, with photograph if pos- 
sible, so others can benefit from your experience. 


te Le Le 


Two special exhibitions mark the centenary of 
Wordsworth’s death, April 23, 1950. At Cornell 
University, Ithaca, sixty-two items ranging from 
the poet’s personal Bible to first editions of his 
poems have been selected from the more than two 
thousand pieces in the university's collection, the 
largest source of Wordsworth material in this coun- 
try. At the New York Public Library an exhibition 
of 105 rare volumes, autograph letters, and manu- 
scripts will be on view for several months. 


Nee Le 


A 22x 30-inch pictorial map of Johnstown in 
color is available for $1.50 postpaid from Margaret 
Greer (who drew it from information she com- 
piled) at 1618 Sunshine Avenue, Westmont, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


The New York woman who kidnapped a pre- 
maturely born infant from a hospital incubator and 
kept the baby alive for twenty-five days, in caring 
for the infant followed the advice of Your Baby: 
The Complete Baby Book for Mothers and Fathers, 
by Gladys Denny Shultz and Lee Forrest Hill. 

ee th Le 

“Books to Grow on,” subtitled in part, ‘‘a selec- 
tion of juvenile book favorites, both new and old, 
which parents can share with their children at home 
over many years,’ costs 15 cents from the Jefferson 
School of Social Science Library, 575 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11. 


ee lh Le 


“Helps to the Singer,” a mimeographed list of 
books and articles, costs 7 cents from the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. Selected 
from this mimeographed list, “Voice Lifting,” a 
printed list, sells for 5 cents. 
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THE MONTH 


at random 


From Fisk University Library, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, for 40 cents each, can be had Selected Item 
from the George Gershwin Memorial Collection of 
Music and Musical Literature; sea Mission- 
ary Association Archives in Fisk University Library 
including a description of the collection by the li- 
brarian, Arna Bontemps; and Charles Spurgeon 
Johnson, a Bibliography, \isting books, reviews 
articles, and unpublished studies written by and 
about Dr. Johnson, now president of Fisk 


|e ee 


“Money in Your Pocket,” dealing with thrift an 
money management for teen-age boys and design 
for use with boys clubs and other organizations 
is available free from the Institute of Life Insur 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Sn ee 
Librarians wishing to use colored features fr 
Coronet magazine for bulletin board 
obtain advance proofs without cost from Howar 
G. Haas, library editor, Coronet Building, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois, provided they will include in th 
display the cover of Coronet, to indicate the so 


displays 


ee ee 


Compton's 1950—Highlight the Building 
Program of the Past Five Years, a description of 
the process of keeping successive issues of the En 


cyclopedia up to date, will be sent free to thos 
requesting it from F. E. Compton and Company 
1,000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illine 


ee eee 
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Oh, it’s a splendid setup— 
a growing family! 


especially for one with 
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REFERENCE 


BOOKS ®  -éited by FRANCES CHENEY 


[A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ApaMs, Doucias P. An Index of Nomo- 
grams. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
John Wiley, 1950. 174p. $4 

2. Author's Guide 
and Handling Proof. 
1950. 80p. $2 

3. BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN. The Advanced Atlas 
of Modern Geography. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1950. $6 

4. BucK, MARGARET WARING. In Woods and 
Fields. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 
96p. Cloth $3, paper $1.75 

5. FAIRBANK, JOHN K. and KWANG-CHING Liv. 
Modern China. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 
University Press, 1950. 608p. $7.50 

6. FEINGOLD, S. N. Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Loans. Boston, Bellman Publishing Company, 
1949. 254p. $6 

7. FuNK, CHARLES E. Thereby Hangs a Tale. 
New York, Harper, 1950. 303p. $3.50 

8. GREENBERG, EMiL and BERNARD H. STERN. 
Reading for Pleasure. Series II. Brooklyn, Brook- 
lyn College Radio Extension Division, 1950. 74p. 
$1 

9. GROSSNICKLE, FostER E. and WILLIAM 
METZNER. The Use of Visual Aids in the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. Brooklyn, Rambler Press, 1950. 
S8p. $2 

10. KANE, JoSEPH N. Famous First 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1950. 888p. $7 

11. MuNN, GLENN G. Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance. Cambridge, Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1949. 727p. $12 

12. PARADIS, ADRIAN A. 75 Ways for Boys to 
Make Money. New York, Greenberg, 1950. 138p. 
$1.95 


for Preparing Manuscript 


New York, John Wiley, 


Facts. 


13. PARTEN, MILDRED. Surveys, Polls, and 
Samples: Practical Procedures. New York, Harper, 
1950. 624p. $6 

14. Patterson's Amercian Educational Directory, 
1950. Chicago, Field Enterprises, 1950. 1,094p. 
$7.50 

15. Posett, Ersa Z. This Is an Orchestra. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 96p. $2.50 

16. SIMONSON, LEE. The Art of Scenic Design. 
New York, Harper, 1950. 174p. $6 
_17. SMITH, ELspon C. The Story of Our 
Names. New York, Harper, 1950. 296p. $3.75 
_18. SmitTH, Moses. Selective Record Guide. 
New York, Macmillan, 1950. 300p. $4.50 
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19. STEFFERUD, ALFRED. How to Know the 
Wild Flowers. New York, Henry Holt, 1950. 
143p. $2 

20. STIMPSON, GEORGE. A Book about Ameri- 
can History. New York, Harper, 1950. 436p. $3.50 

21. TAYLOR, KATHRYN S. A Traveler's Guide 
to Roadside Wild Flowers, Shrubs, and Trees, of 
the U.S. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1949. 182p. $3 

22. Unitep NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
CIAL AFFAIRS. International Advisory Social Wel- 
fare Services. Lake Success, United Nations, 1949. 
75p. 50 cents 

23. Unitep NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIC INFORMATION. LIBRARY SERVICES. Selected 
Bibliography of the Specialized Agencies Related 
to the United Nations. Lake Success, United Na- 
tions, 1949. 28p. 25 cents 

24. WELLS, EvELYN KENDRICK. The Ballad 
Tree. New York, Ronald Press, 1950. 370p. $4.50 


A Comment 


SSISTANT librarian of the Virginia State Li- 
brary, Ray O. Hummel, Jr., has recently writ- 
ten that this column was not sufficiently critical of 
Who Knows—and What, reviewed in the March 
issue. He says, “Admitting that the venture is ex- 
perimental, I cannot help but think that the book 
is nothing like what it pretends to be. It is so mis- 
leading in fields in which I have some knowledge 
that I would not trust it on any subject. It seems 
to me we have a right to expect better editing from 
a firm like Marquis. Any informed librarian could 
look at the library subjects in the volume and know 
it failed there. I am sure many libraries bought the 
book sight unseen, and I don’t think they got what 
they had a right to expect.” This is certainly evi- 
dence of the faith librarians have in good publishers 
and a warning that the faith mustn't be carried too 
far 
It was good to hear from Mr. Hummel and it is 
hoped other readers of the column will feel free to 
comment on titles reviewed here. 


Bartholomew and Strawberry Pink 


The Advanced Atlas of Modern Geography, of 
John Bartholomew, is the most recent of a long 
tradition, but a new atlas, which makes use of 
specially constructed oblique projections in order to 
show great-circle routes in polar and north temper- 
ate zones as near to straight lines as possible and to 
allow migration of peoples to be shown without 
any break. 

Population maps of each continent will be found 
in place of the usual political maps, with maps of 
the same areas showing natural vegetation on the 
opposite pages. 

Other new features include the introduction of a 
simplified system of geographical coordinates and 
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the spelling of place names in local official form, 
with see references in the index to the traditional 
form. 

But it is in the system of layer coloring, for 
which Bartholomew has long been distinguished, 


that further changes are evident. Here land areas 
below sea level become strawberry pink. “If the 
latter shade should startle anyone rather conserva- 
tively minded, it is indeed intended to do so, “says 
Bartholomew. “The natural interest and strategic 
importance of such areas in Holland, the Caspian, 
Dead Sea, North Africa, and U.S.A. can hardly be 
overemphasized.” 

World wide in coverage, it is devoted entirely to 
plates, except for a few pages of geographical terms 
and a detailed index. Color is excellent, and the 
stout binding and good paper also recommend it. 


A Bibliography of Modern China 


If atlases are necessary to world understanding, 
so are good bibliographies, and the first of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Modern 
China, a Bibliographical Guide to Chinese Works, 
1898-1937,° is a representative selection from a dis- 
tinguished collection at Harvard, designed to aid 
the beginning student in his use of Chinese mate- 
rials. In scope it is mainly devoted to literature and 
the social sciences, omitting fine arts, linguistics, 
natural science, technology, and religion. Classified 
under such subjects as government and law, foreign 
affairs, economic data, social problems, with further 
subdivisions under each, the items are annotated, 
and each section is prefaced by an explanatory 
note. The index presents in one alphabet all au- 
thors, compilers, romanized and translated titles, 
subjects, persons, and agencies referred to in the 
text. 


Names and Tales 


Charles E. Funk, known most recently for A Hog 
on Ice, has now collected into a volume, Thereby 
Hangs a Tale,’ some interesting stories of curious 
word origins. The outcome of a collection of thirty 
years or more, it supplements information found in 
the unabridged dictionary, besides being fun to 
read. In fact, it could be recommended to young 
girls who are petrified over keeping the conversa- 
tion going on a date. They can startle and entertain 
their young men with information on how filibuster 
originated, or the original meaning of ambition, or 
what is known about the jeep. 

Or if the young lady is just wild about Harry, 
she might consult The Story of Our Names," which 
will inform her that Harry ranks fourteenth in 
popularity among boys’ names in the United States, 
as well as furnish readable accounts of how and 


when surnames originated, nicknames, primitive 
names, American names, and the psychology of 
names. Not a dictionary in arrangement, it is sup- 


plied with an index. 


Nature Study 


From the number of attractive books on wild 
flowers, birds, and bees, it would appear that Amer- 
ican city dwellers will have to take to the woods. 
Of the three here reviewed, In Woods and Fields * 
is best suited for the very young. Based on the 
northeastern part of the United States, it is arranged 
by seasons and presents beautiful black and while 
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illustrations of flowers, birds, and animals, together 
with a simple, nontechnical text. 

How to Know the Wild Flou er "Nags by the editor 
of the Yearbook of Agriculture, is also intended as 
a beginner's guide, but with a different arrangement 
and with much more emphasis on terminology. It 
proceeds from the simplest flower forms to the most 
complex and stresses the main features of groups of 
flowers. Clear black and white drawings 
pany each description. 

A Traveler's Guide to Roadside Wild Flower 
Shrubs, and Trees of the U.S.” describes over seven 
hundred plants in flower, arranged first by color and 
in the latter half of the book by name of state, 
though not all states are included. Though descrip- 
tive matter is brief and black and white illustrations 
are crowded down the right-hand margin, it should 
prove a most useful identification guide and a joy 
for motorists interested in something more than 
getting from one place to another in the shortest 
possible time. It has the enthusiastic support of the 
Garden Club of America. 


accom 


Facts, Famous and Little Known 


It has been nearly twenty years since Famou 
First Facts” first appeared. It is now revised and 
enlarged, but retains its alphabetical subject ar 
rangement. It contains four indexes, 
graphical, chronological by year, another by day of 
the month, and a biographical index listing the 
names of persons connected with the various events 
Authorities are cited and frequent see references aré 
given, making a most usable ready reference source 
for American firsts, from 1007 to June 9, 1949, 
when the first woman treasurer of the United States 
was appointed. 

George Stimpson in A Book about American Hi 
tory,” is not as sure as Kane about the first white 
child born in the United States, stating that it is 
impossible to determine definitely. He is concerned 
with supplying answers to time-tested and often 
controversial questions, and in chronological order 


however: geo 


he answers in readable style such queries as ‘Was 
Columbus’ sealed message ever found ?”’ and ““Who 
was known as the Carolina Gamecock?” and “How 
did Manhattan Island get its name?” It should 
prove not only a ready reference aid, but a good 


browsing room title for those frivolous readers who 
prefer this sort of thing to, shall we say, Ralph 


Gabriel's Course of American Democratic Thought 
Music and Art 

Evelyn K. Wells in introducing The Ballad 

Tree™ gives a very good reason for another book 


about ballads, saying that because of the very mul 
tiplicity of the information available, ‘It is a some 
what confusing matter for the casual reader, as well 
as for the student or critic, to apprehend the Child 
ballad as it is in America today. The following 
chapters present texts and tunes as sung tradition 
ally in the last fifty years in England and America, 
with comment which selects from the many se parate 
and special studies and weaves them together into 
one fabric. In the light of this comment the true 
ballad, compound of racial memories, mirror of 
folkways, tried and refined by a hundred singers, 
may be seen and enjoyed for what it is.’ The vol 
ume is a distinguished addition to the field and will 
be most valuable in college libraries. 
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Selective Record Guide™ is intended primarily 
for beginning collectors and represents the critical 
judgment of Moses Smith on recorded classical 
music. It is divided into three lists—basic list; a 
second, intended as a goal for a moderate-sized per- 
manent library; and a third list containing sugges- 
tions for further enlarging one’s collection. The 
text is devoted to the music, the composer and his 
place in the historical scene, with some comment on 
the quality of performance, though Smith has made 
no attempt to be specific on the last point. In the 
matter of quality of recording, the compiler has 
employed the following procedure: “The several 
domestic, lower-priced records of a given work are 
listed without reference to the superiority of one 
over another except that I list first what seems to me 
the best choice, based on a combination of record- 
ing and performance values.” This appears to be 
another useful guide in a rather crowded field. 

This Is an Orchestra” is intended for children 
and is distinguished for its excellent photographs 
of instruments, its clearly written text in large print, 
and such special features as a chapter on building 
a home record library. While most school librar- 
ians may feel that the childrens’ encyclopedias con- 
tain as much of this sort of information as is 
needed, others may wish to buy it for its format. 

Also outstanding for its illustrations is Simon- 
son's The Art of Scenic Design,” with one hundred 
pages of working drawings and photographs of sets 
and less than half as many pages of text arranged 
in seven chapters, covering pictures and perspec- 
tives, the grooves of change, the focus of space, the 
dynamic theater, theory and structure, and recurrent 
forms and new directions. Not intended as a com- 
plete history of theater art, it attempts to describe 
certain basic concepts of the Renaissance, to trace 
their effect on the staging of plays and the structure 
of the playhouse, and to analyze the theories and 
experiments of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which have become the basis of play produc- 
tion today. It should be most stimulating in col- 
leges with drama groups and in public libraries in 
cities with little theaters. 


Directories—Educational and 
Welfare 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans® gives in- 
formation on qualifications, funds available, special 
fields of interest and information, and addresses for 
nearly three hundred administering agencies which 
offer various types of student assistance for study in 
this country. Arranged alphabetically by agency 
and supplemented with a subject index and a chap- 
ter on suggestions for the scholarship candidate, it 
should prove valuable to both students and coun- 
selors. 

Users of the 1950 issue of Patterson's American 
Educational Directory™ are invited to offer sug- 
gestions for making the directory more useful. The 
following are modestly submitted. Correct the de- 
scription of the public library section in the preface 
to indicate that not only public but also college and 
university libraries are included. Use a heading in- 
stead of a space to separate public high schools 
from a list of colleges given in the section arranged 
geographically. Make further effort to complete the 
list of institutions included and to furnish more 
uniform information on each. Have you any others 
to suggest? 
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Those who shudder over the welfare state should 
consult International Advisory Social Welfare Serv- 
ices,” which provides background information to 
help determine the best method of serving govern- 
ments by furnishing them at their request with tech- 
nical assistance in the field of social welfare activi- 
ties. Sections devoted to the purpose and scope of 
international social welfare advisory missions, to 
financing, and to methods of furnishing information 
are presented for consideration. 

Also from the United Nations comes a Selected 
Bibliography of the Specialized Agencies Related 
to the United Nations,” which lists official docu- 
ments, publications of member governments, books, 
pamphlets, and a few magazine articles, in order to 
reveal the significant materials in the fields of spe- 
cial interests of each of these agencies. Titles pub- 
lished between October 1945 and January 1949 are 
included 


Nomograms 


The word “nomogram,” meaning the “law in 
graphical form,” properly includes alignment dia- 
grams, network charts, and many other graphical 
forms. In recent years, the term “nomogram’”’ has 
come more and more to refer to alignment diagrams 
exclusively. And it is in this popular sense that 
An Index of Nomograms’* uses the word in listing 
periodical references to about 1,700 alignment dia- 
grams under such classifications as mathematics; 
chemical engineering and chemistry; electricity, 
electronics, radio; and machine tools. This list is 
prefaced by an alphabetical index under key words. 
As the first compilation of its kind, it should be 
useful in scientific and technical libraries. 


Money Makes the Mare Go 


A practical handbook for young boys is 75 Ways 
for Boys to Make Money,” ranging from errand boy 
to baby sitter. Information is given on _ tools, 
clothes, or equipment needed; on ways of finding 
people who will hire boys; on how to do the job; 
and on how much to charge for business services 
self-operated. There are other sections on salesmen 
of various kinds and several indexes covering sub- 
jects, age groups, seasons, and locations. 

For an older age group, the fifth edition of a 
standard reference book, the Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance," offers a revision to include ma- 
terial on latest developments in banking and invest- 
ment, with economic and related legal terms defined 
in straight alphabetical order. Entries vary in 
length according to importance, and for some an 
appended bibliography is given. 


For Arithmetic Teachers 


The Use of Visual Aids in the Teaching of Arith- 
metic® contains many suggestions for teaching this 
very important subject. Chapter I discusses the use 
and kinds of instructional materials for a complete 
program for the teaching of arithmetic. Chapter II 
shows how to use these materials and Chapter III 
appraises the different kinds and gives instruction 
in procuring them. Each film is annotated and 
priced, and shows whether a teachers’ guide is 
available. 

(Continued on page 770) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN RADIO AND TELEVISION 
By Agnes Law + 


© those who work in the field of radio and 

television this title seems paradoxical, for 
every program is new in subject matter, talent, or 
technique. Technical developments, particularly in 
television at the present time, are like the kaleido- 
scope which changes its pattern at every turn. Ever 
since television began to capture the imagination of 
the public, few of the persons actively engaged in 
programming and other aspects of this new medium 
have had the time to write the books needed by the 
layman. Some do exist, however, and others de- 
scribing techniques and trends are continuing to 
appear so a respectable collection of material in 
television is beginning to take its place alongside 
the resources on radio which have developed dur- 
ing the past quarter century. 

The demand on the part of students, educators, 
and the public for assistance in obtaining material 
on both radio and television has led to an interest- 
ing new development In 1948 the Federal Radio 
Education Committee of the United States Office of 
Education, the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, and the four radio networks joined in establish- 
ing depository collections in these fields. Mailings 
of current material from all of these groups are sent 
out about once a month to the 125 designated uni- 
versity and public libraries in the larger cities in 
each state, thus making such material more readily 
available and relieving the industry and government 
of the burden of attempting to supply every request. 
These designated libraries are as follows: 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama Libraries, University 
Birmingham Public Library, Birmingham 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas Libraries, Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California Libraries, Berkeley 
San Francisco Public Library, San Francisco 
Stanford University Library, Stanford 
California State Library, Sacramento 

Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 
University of California at Los Angeles Library 
University of Southern California, University 


7 


Angeles 7 


Park, Los 


CANADA 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Street, Toronto 


Library, 354 Jarvis 


COLORADO 
University of Denver Library, Denver 
Denver Public Library, Denver 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 


+ Librarian, Reference Department, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, New York. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Yale University Library, New Haven 
Hartford Public Library, Hartford 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Library of Congress, Washington 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, Washingt 
National Association of Broadcasters’ Library, Washingt 
U. S. Office of Education Library, Washingtor 


FLORIDA 

University of Florida Library, 

University of Miami Library, 
GEORGIA 

Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Atlanta 

University of Georgia Library, Athens 
IDAHO 

Moscow 


Gainesville 
Coral Gables 4 


University of Idaho Library, 


ILLINOIS 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 
University of Illinois Libraries, Urbana 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago 
Northwestern University Libraries, Evanston 
Illinois State Library, Springfield 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 
University of Indiana Libraries, Bloomingtor 


IOWA 


State University of Iowa Library, lowa City 
Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines 
Iowa State College, Ames 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College Library, Manhattan 
University of Kansas Library, Lawrence 
Wichita Public Library, Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky Library, 
Louisville Public Library, 


Lexingtor 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge 


MAINE 


University of Maine Library, Orono 


MARYLAND 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
University of Maryland Library, College Park 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Public Library, Boston 
Harvard University Libraries, Cambridge 
Worcester Public Libraries, Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Library, Lansing 
University of Michigan Libraries, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit 

Michigan State College Library, 


Ann Arbor 


East Lansing 
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MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul 
Duluth Public Library, Duluth 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City 


MONTANA 


University of Montana Library, Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln 
Omaha Public Library, Omaha 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire State Library, Concord 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark Public Library, Newark 
New Jersey State Library, Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico State Library, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 


New York State Library, Albany 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 

Syracuse University Library, Syracuse 

New York Public Library, New York City 

Columbia University Libraries, New York City 

Cornell University Libraries, Ithaca 

National Broadcasting Company, New York City 

American Broadcasting Company, New York City 

Columbia Broadcasting System, New York City 

Mutual Broadcasting System, New York City 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn 

City College of New York Library, New York 31 

Department of State, Program Evaluation Service, 
57th, New York 19 


251 West 


NORTH CAROLINA 


University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 
North Carolina State Library, Raleigh 
Charlotte Public Library, Charlotte 


NORTH DAKOTA 
University of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks 


OHIO 
Ohio State Library, Columbus 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus 
Western Reserve University Library, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Public Library, Oklahoma City 
University of Oklahoma Library, Norman 
OREGON 
Library Association of Portland, Portland 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Free Library, Philadelphia 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State College 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Public Library, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


University of South Carolina Library, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
University of South Dakota Library, Vermillion 
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TENNESSEE 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville 
University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville 
Cossitt Library, Memphis 
TEXAS 
University of Texas Library, Austin 
Dallas Public Library, Dallas 
Houston Public Library, Houston 
San Antonio Public Library, San Antonio 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College Library, College 
Station 
Baylor University, Waco 
UTAH 
Utah State Agricultural College Library, Logan 
Salt Lake City Public Library, Salt Lake City 
University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City 1 
VERMONT 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia State Library, Richmond 
University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville 
WASHINGTON 
Washington State Library, Olympia 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle 
Washington State College Library, Pullman 
University of Washington Library, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
of West Virginia Library, Morgantown 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin Libraries, Madison 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee 


University 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming Library, Laramie 


Other sources for material in these fields are the 
Broadcasting-Telecasting Yearbook and the Radio 
Daily Annual, which are available to subscribers to 
these trade publications. Also, the National Adver- 
tising Group of the Special Libraries Association 
publishes a mimeographed bulletin which is avail- 
able to nonmembers of the association at an annual 
rate of $5 for the ten issues. Titled What's New, 
this bulletin lists current material of interest to the 
advertising profession, including radio and tele- 
vision. 

For those who do not have access to the sources 
described above, the following items are listed on 
the basis of general information inexpensively 
priced. Space does not permit an all-inclusive list- 
ing nor is there any guarantee that all material is 
still available. 


Auditions for Radio and School, by Emily Davis. 

v2. Boston, Baker's Plays, 1949. 69p. $1 

A well selected collection of monologs and dialogs 
suitable for auditions and useful for radio workshops 
and teaching material. 

Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children, by Josette 
Frank. New York Public Affairs Committee, 
1949. (Public Affairs pamphlet no. 148) 32p. 
20 

An associate of the Child Study Association offers 
constructive recommendations to parents concerning the 
effects of mass media, including television, on children 

Employment Outlook in Radio and Television 
Broadcasting Occupations, by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration, Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1949. 
(Bulletin no. 958) 69p. 30« 

The introduction presents the national scope of the 
broadcasting industry, its occupations, outlook, and 
earnings, followed by statistics for each individual state. 
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Farm Facts Handbook, by the editors of Sponsor 
magazine, 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
1949. 48 

A handbook of facts and ideas for advertisers and 
program planners. 


140 Million Listeners: Tips on radio for chambers 


of commerce. Washington, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1949. 22p. 15c 
frank assessment of the value of radio for cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations, etc., with technical 
assistance in radio programming on local stations. 

Radio's Own Life Story, by Llewellyn Miller. Seri- 
ally in Radio and Television Mirror, January to 
June 1950. Macfadden Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 25 cents per issue 

The history of the radio industry written in a popular 
style with historical photographs. 

Radio and Television Sets. A special section in 
Employment and Payrolls detailed report, Janu- 
ary 1950, p. 2-5. Washington, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Most recent data on the radio and T-V equipment 
industry as related to employment and earnings in seven 
states—eastern (4), midwest (2), and California. 


Telephone and Telegraph: A public primer about 
wire, cable, and radio common carriers, their de- 
velopment, operation, and regulation. Washing- 
ton, United States Government Printing Office, 
1949. 10c 

The third of a series of public information pamphlets 
about the Federal Communications Commission and its 
work devoted to common-carrier communications, public 
telegraph and telephone by means of land wire, ocean 


cable, and radio. 


Television as an Advertising Medium, by Philip A. 
Bennett. Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 30p. 60¢ 

The General Products Division of the United States 
Office of Domestic Commerce examines the many facets 
of the television industry and analyzes the current facts 
of its potentialities. Data on stations, sets, marketing 
areas, program costs, and possible influence on adver- 
tisers and their agencies, is included. 


Television Boom, by Buel W. Patch. Washington, 
Editorial Research Reports, January 26, 1949. 
v. 1, no. 4. 16p. $1 

An analysis of TV's rapid growth, uses, and pro- 
grams, and a comparison of TV with the radio, movies, 
and press. 


TV Dictionary for Sponsors. Compiled by Herbert 
True. Distributed by Sponsor Publications, 510 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 1lp. 25c 

Definitions of words and expressions used in tele 
vision. The compiler is radio and TV director of a 
midwestern advertising agency. 


Television Works Like This, by Jeanne and Robert 
Bendick. New York, Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, c1949. 62p. $1.75 

A behind-the-scenes, fully illustrated story of TV, 
by experienced authors who know how to get it across 
in a nontechnical manner. Interesting to both adults 
and juveniles. 


The Use of Television by the Public Library, by 
the Audio-Visual Board of the American Library 
Association and the Library Public Relations 
Council. Chicago, A.L.A., 1949. 35p. $1 

A forum discussion with a moderator and four speak- 
ers representing TV production, network programs, 
radio entertainment, and library services. 


In addition to these publications, two monthly 
magazines feature stories of radio stars and pro- 
grams of interest to women radio listeners and fans. 
Radio and TV Best, published by Radio Best, Inc. 
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452 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, at $3 for annual 
subscription, and Radio and Television Mirror, 
published by Macfadden Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, $2.50 annually. Again 
it is urged that you consult the radio depository 
libraries in your locality for much more material 
than can be listed here. 


UNION LIST FOR 
LOS ANGELES AREA 


A union list of periodicals and other serial pub 
lications in the medical and biological sciences |i 
braries of the Los Angeles area will be published 
by the Southern California Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association in October 1950. The list will 
contain over 3,000 entries covering the holdings of 
seventeen libraries in and around Los Angeles 
Orders should be placed immediately, tentative 
price, $4.50. Write Eleanor Hamilton, Librarian 
Los Angeles County General Hospital, 1200 North 
State Street, Los Angeles 33. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 767) 


All Kinds of Polls 


Surveys, Polls, and Samples™ is a systematic de 
scription of the procedures necessary for carrying 
out such investigations as consumer and market sur 
veys, surveys of the census type, public opinion 
polls, and social surveys, with further information 
on methods and coding and editing of results. The 
survey of surveys and the extensive bibliography are 
useful. 


For Writer or Editor 


Author's Guide® is a manual to be used in pre 
paring manuscript and handling proof, first pub 
lished under the title, The Manuscript—A Guide 
Information on how to proofread, details of edi 
torial style, a glossary of terms, a normal manu 
script flow chart, and a list of do’s and dont’s inside 
the front and back covers should prove of pra tical 
value 


A New Study Guide 


Reading for Pleasure* has been prepared by the 
Brooklyn College Radio Extension Division in co 
operation with several broadcasting stations and 
companies. It is an interesting example of material 
used to accompany radio broadcasts, in this case the 
seventeen programs of the University Theater de 
voted to the dramatization of an outstanding novel 
or story each week. Included are brief discussions 
of the authors and their works, with a very few 
references for further reading, and a series of ques- 
tions on each, to be answered in a written assign 
ment. Librarians interested in tying in reading and 
writing with radio listening may wish to add this 
little manual to their collections. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES* 


Record Use 


IBRARIES considering the circulation of pho- 
nograph records will be interested in a little 
booklet, “Phonograph Records for Children,” sent 
by the New Rochelle, New York, Public Library 
recently to “teachers and interested adults.” Fol- 
lowing a list of records of song and story are these 
“Rules for Borrowing Records”: Borrowed only on 
adult cards. Borrowed and returned in Fine Arts 
Room. One album or 3 single records may be 
taken at one time. They may be kept 7 days, with 
no renewals allowed. Overtime charges are 10 cents 
per day for albums or 2 cents per day for single 
disks. Records should be handled carefully and 
kept in the folders provided. A charge of 75 cents 
will be made for a lost folder. Records are inspected 
before each circulation and borrowers are respon- 
sible for damage while records are in their posses- 
sion. Fifty cents is charged for scratches, and 
broken records must be paid for at list price. 
Deeply scratched records count as broken. If one 
record in an album is broken and cannot be replaced 
separately, the full price of the album is charged. 
If you do not circulate records but do use them 
within the library, you may be interested in New 
Rochelle’s further suggestions to record users: Per- 
manent needles are recommended. If nonpermanent 
needles are used, change for each side of record. 
Since finger marks affect quality of the recording, 
learn to balance record from the edge with fingers 
on center label. Support album firmly underneath 
the center portion, not merely by its edges. Start 
record only at its beginning and turn off power 


only when needle has been removed from the 
record. Record should not be left where it is damp, 
dusty, or too warm. Heavy objects should not be 


placed on top of record folders. Children should 


not handle library records! 


Senior Facts 


A list of books, compiled by the Tennessee State 
Department of Education, includes these nonfiction 
books for the senior high years: 


Beck, LESTER Forp. Human Growth. Harcourt 
BENDICK, JEANNE AND RoBerT. Television Works 
like This. Whittlesey 


BETHERS, Ray. Perhaps I’ll Be a Sailor. Aladdin 

Betz, Betty. The Betty Betz Career Book. Gros- 
set and Dunlap 

CRISLER, HERBERT OrIN. Modern Football, Fun- 
damentals and Strategy. Whittlesey 

ELLSBERG, EpwarD. Cruise of the Jeannette. Dodd 

FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Five Alarm: The Story of 
Fire Fighting. Lippincott 

GOLLOMB, JosEPH. Albert Schweitzer: 
the Jungle. Vanguard 

GRAHAM, ALBERTA POWELL. 
Bandleaders of Today. 


Genius in 
Strike Up the Band! 
Nelson 

* School and children's librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at Kittery 
Point, Maine. 
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GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. 
ley. Messner 
HARRINGTON, RUTH LEE. 

Television. McBride 
HART, IvoR BLASHKA. 
tory of Steam Power. 


The Story of Phillis Wheat- 
Your Opportunities in 


James Watt and the His- 
Schuman 


HENRY, RALPH, and PANNELL, LUCILE. My Amer- 
ican Heritage. Rand McNally 
Knapp, SALLY. Eleanor Roosevelt. Crowell 


LAWRENCE, Marjoriz. Interrupted Melody; the 
Story of My Life. Appleton 

LAWTON, GEORGE W. How to Be Happy Though 
Young. Vanguard 

Moore, RoBerT F. Blueprint Your Career. 
pole and Heck 

NANO, FREDERICK C., 
Sweden. Lippincott 

O'Rourke, FRANK. The Team. Barnes 

PASHKO, STANLEY. Boy's Book of Body Building. 
Greenberg 

ROBERTS, CATHERINE. 
Houghton 

ScoTT, ALMA. 
sota 

SHOEMAKER, ROBERT H. The 
Crowell 


Stack- 


The Land and People of 


Make It and Make It Pay! 
Wanda Gag. University of Minne- 


Best in Baseball. 


THarP, LouisE HALL. The Peabody Sisters of 
Salem. Little, Brown 
YAUKEY, GRACE (SYDENSTRICKER). Understand- 


ing the Japanese, by Cornelia Spencer (pseud.) 
Aladdin. 


And 


Off the press just in time for your consideration 
during the summer vacation is the American Li- 
brary Association’s new annotated and graded list 
A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools. 

An idea for early fall use: Instead of working 
through the school principals, the New Rochelle, 
New York, Public Library now sends invitations 
directly to each teacher. A mimeographed folder 
in the form of a really hep cat (bow tie and all) 
reading a book, the invitation says: “Dear ...... 
You and your class are invited to make a group 
visit to the ........ Branch of the Public Library. 
We would like to show you about the library and 
tell you of some books you might want to borrow. 
What would your group like to do on this trip? 
Won't you call ....... some afternoon at ...... 
(phone number) and make a date for a visit?” 


For younger readers than those of their Teen-Age 
Books, is the new series of story collections for the 
intermediate group, published by the Lantern Press 
—the Young Readers Bookshelf, aimed at ages 
eight to eleven. 

“Book Review Department with an Entirely Dif- 
ferent Approach” is what the “How to Be a Girl” 
column of the Woman's Day magazine calls its 
spasmodic reviewing of “old stuff you ought to 
know.”” How about digging out some of your 
good, old stuff for a special display now and then? 
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A.L.A. Member Dismissed 


N A.L.A. member, Elizabeth Haas, was dis- 

missed in March from the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, for refusal to sign a loyalty oath. 
According to records at A.L.A. headquarters, Miss 
Haas is its first member to face such action. The 
board of governors of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
staff association issued a statement of regret con- 
cerning the dismissal of Miss Haas, who served as 
a WAC in the Pacific theater of operations and later 
became a Quaker. 


Public Relations Workshop 


An all-day preconference workshop, sponsored by 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, will be 
held on Sunday, July 16, at the Cleveland Public 
Library. During the day there will be three interest- 
ing “how to”’ sessions designed to help the librarian 
of the small or medium sized library solve exhibit, 
window display, and poster problems. Techniques, 
materials, and promotion devices will be stressed. 
The workshop fee is $2. Because registration is 
limited, those wishing to participate should mail 
checks immediately to Harold L. Hamill, Public 
Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Federal Relations 


At a meeting of the A.L.A. Federal Relations 
Committee in Washington, D.C., on April 16-18, 
public library development was recommended for 
continued top legislative priority in the A.L.A.’s 
federal relations program. It was agreed that the 
library demonstration bill should not be reintro- 
duced in the next Congress. Tentative outlines were 
made for a new bill designed to strengthen state 
library extension agencies. In addition to other 
items, the extension of social security and postal 
rate regulation will also be given considerable at- 
tention. The eleven members of the committee 
present at the meeting worked with five A.L.A. 
headquarters staff members and twenty library and 
government specialists to draft the association's fed- 
eral relations program. Recommendations of the 
group will be reviewed by A.L.A. Council at the 
Cleveland conference. 


Catalog Division History 


In Retrospect, a History of the Division of Cat- 
aloging and Classification of the American Library 
Association records the vital part played by the Di- 
vision and its members in the development of mod- 
ern librarianship. It is to appear on the fifteenth 
anniversary of the establishment for catalogers of a 
section which later, in 1940, grew to division status. 

Copies will be distributed free to members of the 
Division. Extra copies cost $1. Write, Bella E. 
Shactman, United States Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D.C. 
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L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


Public Library Film Survey 


Seven thousand public libraries have received a 
questionnaire designed to give much needed infor- 
mation concerning the film reference and film rental 
activities of small and medium sized libraries, and 
to ascertain how many libraries are interested in 
participating in a cooperative joint film service 
The questionnaire was distributed in April by the 
A.L.A. film office in cooperation with the United 
States film distribution unit of the United Natiors 


A.L.A. to Distribute Film 


The A.L.A. publishing department will distribute 
Help Yourself, a 16mm film depicting the services 
and needs of the Cambria Free Library, Johnstown 
Pennsylvania. George Moreland, librarian of the 
Cambria Free Library, who was responsible for the 


film, made arrangements with the International 
Film Foundation to cut the film and make a sound 
track using the voice of Julien Bryan. The price 


will be $180 for two reels in sound and color, less 
10 per cent to libraries and schools 


P.T.A. Headquarters 


Construction of a headquarters building for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, to be 
located east of A.L.A. headquarters in Chicago, will 
probably not be started for at least a year. Property 
for the proposed building, belonging to A.L.A., is 
in the final stages of sale to the P.T.A 


If You Work with Teen Agers 


Librarians interested in work with the teen agé 
group are urged to join the Association of Young 
People’s Librarians, to improve library service to 
young people, and to cooperate with other educa 
tional groups which promote the welfare of young 
people. Membership includes a subscription to the 
quarterly bulletin, Top of the News 

If you would like to join, send a postal request 
ing a membership blank to the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Your A.L.A. dues cover the section mem 
bership. When joining, read slip 6 carefully, and 
be sure when you fill it out to check the line read- 
ing, “Young People’s Reading Round Table.” It is 
now the Association of Young People’s Librarians 


os B 
CENTENNIAL STORY 


Copies of A Century of Public Library Service 
recently issued by the (British) Library Association 
in connection with the celebration next year of the 
centenary of the passing of the Public Libraries 
Act, can be obtained from P. S. J. Welsford, Chau 
cer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1, England 
for 10 shillings per dozen or one shilling each. 
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Display for the Month 


child should be taught as that every child should 
be given the wish to learn.”’ 

On another bulletin board in the same library a 
less serious note was introduced by a musical staff 
dotted with jackets of books on etiquette while real 
books on the same subject were displayed below. 





FEATURING THE WINNERS 

Using a table, bulletin board, books, construction 
paper, and a mimeographed sheet of award books 
with complete bibliographical data for ordering, 
two students in library science at the Murray, Ken- 
tucky, State College, displayed Newbery and Calde- 
cott Award books, using jackets of prize books for 
a three-dimensional horse. The King of the Wind 
jacket made the head and copies of medals com- 


posed the wreath. 


AT COMMENCEMENT 


To honor the seniors the Sidney, Nebraska, High 
School Library arranged this bulletin board. Books 
displayed are Toward Adult Living and Your High 
School Record, Does It Count? The scroll reminds 
the passer-by of the words of John Labtock in 1887, 
“The important thing is not so much that every 
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CONGRATULATION 5 SENIORS 





COMPETITION FOR COMICS 


Braided wool, outlining the eyes, ends in tassels 
forming a mustache. Black paper makes eyebrows, 
eyes, and mouth, and Mitten letters are used for 
“LOOK, Funny Stories,” by the library of the Covert 
Avenue School, Elmont, New York. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Publication Day 


UTHOR, publisher, and biographee all par- 
ticipated in a publication day celebration held 
at The Wilson Company on May 12—Mr. Wilson's 
birthday—when the University of Minnesota Press 
published John Lawler’s “biography of a man, suc- 
cess story of a business”: The H. W’. Wilson Com- 
pany; Half a Century of Bibliographic Publishing. 
The University of Minnesota Press director, 
Margaret S. Harding, and Helen L. MacDonald, 
sales manager, were present as were author John 
Lawler, now doing public relations for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, and Mrs. Lawler, offi- 
cers and directors of The Wilson Company and 
Mrs. Wilson, and some three hundred present and 
former staff members. 

After greetings from Mrs. Harding and Mr. Law- 
ler, Mr. Wilson was presented with a specially 
bound copy of “the book,” hand tooled in gold on 
maroon leather (maroon and gold being the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota colors). 

Then Wilson staff members had their first 
glimpse of the Company’s story, for, although 
copies had been in the building for three weeks 
prior to publication date, they were kept under lock 
and key, and one copy only briefly consulted for 
data for Cumulative Book Index and Wilson cata- 
log cards. The reason for secrecy was soon evident, 
as copies were presented to all staff members of ten 
or more years of service, each volume autographed 
by Mr. Wilson, and many of them autographed on 
the spot by Mr. Lawler. Of The Wilson Company's 
375 present employees, 110 qualified for gift copies 
of the book, not counting Mr. Wilson! Here they 
are, with their record of service: 


50 YEARS AND OVER 


Marian Potter; Justina L. Wilson (honorary). 


40 YEARS AND OVER 
Julia Johnsen, Edith M. Phelps. 


35 YEARS AND OVER 
Thomas Barrett, Dominick Colletti, E. O. Erick- 


son. 


30 YEARS AND OVER 


Cornwall Arnold, Florence Arnold, Dorothy Car- 
penter, Helen Foley, Alice Hemler, Mertice James, 
Bertha Joel, Edward Kelley, Lillian Monahan, 
Emily Patterson, Gertrude Shalvey, Angelina Vasti, 
Ruth Ward. 

25 YEARS AND OVER 

Dorothy Cook, Arne Erickson, Jules Hoffman, 
Millicent Hoyt, Bea Joseph, Leon Kwartler, Agnes 
Lahey, Catherine Lahey, Rita Louis, Bertha McGee, 
Grace Nolan, Thomas Reiner, Hyman Stein, John 
Sylvester, Leon Wincig, Josephine Winters, Rose 
Wyschograd, Louis Zatt 
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20 YEARS AND OVER 


Martha, Aluisio, Edith Amery, William Baird. 
Leone Baker, Anita Brass, A. Dorothy Brown, 
Nicholas Colletti, Marie Crowley, Julia Ehrenreich, 
Clara Fitch, Frank Flood, Henry Frischknecht, 
Margaret Furlong, Mattie Gilbert, Juda Goldblatt, 
Regina Grossman, Howard Haycraft, Arthur John- 
son, Hannah Johnson, Myrtle Kane, Sophie Kara- 
via, Johanna Kramm, Virginia Larkin, Daniel 
Lehman, Margaret McDonald, Leon Malick, Evelyn 
Maurice, Basil Mazza, Edward Murphy, Arthur 
Rigg, Birdie Scholz, Agnes Smith, Charlotte 
Squires, Russell Symons, Charlotte Trilling, Jessie 
Van Strander, Anthony Villani, Mary Violin. 


15 YEARS AND OVER 


Ethel Ashworth, Marjorie Cowart, Richard Cum- 
mins, Michael Davinger, Beatrice DeCoio, Jose- 
phine Econom, Ruth Eyerman, Edith Jensen, Hilda 
McDonald, Mary McLaughlin, Helaine MacKeigan 
Florence Phin, Barbara Powel, Anna Rothe, Daniel 
Sciortino, Earl Scudder. 


10 YEARS AND OVER 


George Daniels, Phyllis Davidson, Charles Den- 
nehy, John Evans, Eileen Gilbert, Margaret Han- 
nings, Louise Howes, Ann Kicielinski, Andrew 
Le Cordeur, Marie D. Loizeaux, Anita Loonam, 
Gunhild McCormick, William Moe, Eugene Roos, 
Lucrezia Roos, James Ryan, Charles J. Shaw, 
Thomas Vigorito, Alberta Worthington 


Reference Guide 


The third edition of Anne M. Boyd's UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, re- 
vised by Rae Elizabeth Rips, was issued in April 
In the eight years between the publication of the 
second edition, in 1941, and the completion of 
this latest revision there have been countless changes 
in the agencies of the federal government, most of 
which have been reflected in the publications is- 
sued by them. As a result, extensive revision has 
been necessary in nearly every chapter of the work, 
and two new chapters have been added—on the na- 
tional military establishment and on the wartime 
emergency agencies. 

The new edition was planned in cooperation with 
Miss Boyd, and the scope and method of the work 
are the same as in the second edition. It presents a 
general survey of the publishing bodies of the gov- 
ernment, giving a concise account of the history, 
organization and functions of each agency, followed 
by an annotated list of its more important publica- 
tions. The 57-page index provides a thorough sub- 
ject and title approach to the material. There are 
appendices on the Documents Office classification 
and on the organization of government publications 
in depository libraries (the latter by Ruth M. Er- 
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landson). Twelve charts illustrate the organization 
of the principal government departments. 

Although UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS is still primarily a textbook for 
library school students, the usefulness of this edi- 
tion to practicing librarians has been enhanced by 
certain changes in emphasis. 

Specifically, more attention has been given to 
visual materials such as films and maps, suggestions 
are made concerning the selection and acquisition 
of government publications, and directions are in- 
cluded for obtaining documents not distributed 
through the usual channels. Another new feature 
introduced to aid reference librarians is the descrip- 
tion of the publications of certain agencies no long- 
er in existence, such as the National Resources 
Planning Board and the war emergency agencies. 
The text as a whole has been revised to July 1948. 
Later changes have been indicated wherever pos- 
sible. 

Miss Boyd is Associate Professor of Library Sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois Library School. 
Miss Rips studied government publications in Miss 
Boyd's classes and assisted her in the preparation of 
the 1941 edition. She was United States documents 
assistant at Schaffner Library, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, from 1940 to 1942 and in the Reference 
Department of the Detroit Public Library from 1942 
to 1948. She is now chief of the History and Trav- 
el Department of the Detroit Public Library. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1949 


Like the volumes of the past nine years, CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY 1949, now just off the press, 
is a one-alphabet cumulation of biographical articles 
and obituary notices that appeared in the year’s 
monthly issues. Before the articles were reprinted 
they were revised to include any major changes in 
the subject’s position. Also included are authors’ 
biographies originally published in the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN in the course of the year. 

Biographies contained in CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY for 1949, as in earlier volumes, are classifiable 
into some thirty broad fields, in which public af- 
fairs, national and international, take first place. 

Again we publish biographies—revised to take 
account of the intervening years—of individuals 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Boyd, Anne M. and Rips, Rae. UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
$6.50 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues $4 a 
year; yearbooks on the service basis: $5 
to individuals and schools, other rates on 
request; separate cumulated index 1940- 
1949, 50c 

Lasker, Bruno. DEMOCRACY 
CUSSION. $3.50 

STANDARD CATALOG 
basis 

WILSON Liprary BULLETIN. Single copies 
25c; yearly subscription (10 issues) $2 


THROUGH Dis- 


series, on the service 
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first presented in the earliest volumes of CUR- 


RENT BIOGRAPHY; among these are 
Acheson, Louis A. Johnson, Eleanor 
Philip Murray, and Walter Reuther. 

It is to be noted that the “Cumulated Index 
1940-1949" at the back of this Yearbook, which 
guides readers to previous volumes, can also be ob- 
tained separately for 50 cents. 


Dean 
Roose velt, 


Staff 

Books for the Army, subtitled “The Army Li- 
brary Service in the Second World War,” and just 
published by the Columbia University Press, is 
written by John Jamieson, editor of general publi- 
cations for The H. W. Wilson Company. Mr 
Jamieson, who was one of the chief assistants to the 
Chief of the Library Section, United States Army 
gives the history of Army Library Service from its 
origins to its latest developments. He discusses in 
detail the expansion that led to the creation of Serv- 
ice Command library systems, new post and hospital 
libraries, Air Force libraries, and all the other or- 
ganizations which helped meet the soldiers’ un- 
precedented need for reading material. He traces 
the pattern of Army Library Service in each over 
seas theater, explains the obstacles presented in 
each, and rounds out his account of the library 
service overseas with first-hand reports from several 
librarians. Preparation of the book was financed by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the Amer 
ican Library Association. 

In May, Dorothy West, associate editor of the 
STANDARD CATALOG series, spoke on ‘Som 
Recent Religious Books,” in Clinton, New Jersey 
under the auspices of the women’s organization of 
the local Presbyterian church and the local librar- 
ians. 





Recommended for Educators 


Introduce DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUS 
SION to your faculties. The Scholastic Teacher 
says: “It will afford experienced teachers and ad 
ministrators new insights into discussion as an out- 
let for grievances, development of understanding 
and a guide to action.” 


Visitors 


Recently the Wilson Company has been host t 


Ruth S. Leonard and Mary R. Kinney, of the 
faculty of Simmons School of Library Science, Bos 
ton. 


John F. Carroll, Director of the Library and Edu 
cation Division of the P. F. Collier and Son Cor 
poration. 

Robert Burgess, head of the Department of Li- 
brarianship at the State College for Teachers, in 
Albany, New York, and nine students. 

Dorothy S. Lockrow, Instructor in 
and Classification at New Haven, Connecticut 
Teachers College, and twelve of her students. 

Rae Elizabeth Rips, head of the History and 
Travel Department of the Detroit, Michigan, Pub 
lic Library, and joint author, with Anne M. Boyd 
of UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLI 
CATIONS. 

Ethel M. Fair, director, and twenty-seven stu 
dents from the library school of the New Jersey 
College for Women in New Brunswick. 
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Choice, Pacific Northwest Library 
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Bacheller, Irving, obit 567 
Bacon, Gertrude, obit i0 
Baer, K. A. More from a Cataloger’s 
Commonplace Book, 292 
Bagar, see Biancolli, jt. auth 
Bailey, A. S. obit 264 
Bailey, M. E. obit. 264 
Baker, N. B Bucklin Moon, 398; 
Delia Goetz, 106; Gertrude I 
lette, 556; Katherine Wigmore 
202; Loring MacKaye, 18; } 
Bonner, 636; Rebecca 
; Robert Davis, 10 i 
ginia Sorensen, 330; William Max- 
well, 266 
Ball State Teachers College, Mu 
Ind., improving reading quality, 
Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt 
brary, publications, 646 
Barnhart, J. H. obit. 326 
Barreto, G. T High School Li 
Instruction, 371 
Barrett, Monte, obit. 264 
Barry, Philip, obit. 392 
Bartlett, A. H. obit. 200 
Batavia, N ’.. Richmond Memorial 
Library, We Aim to Serve, 114 
Beach, Rex, obit. 392 
Bechdolt, F. R. obit. 712 
Bedford-Jones, H. J. O. obit l 
Benedict, A. E. obit. 456 
Benelli, Sem, obit. 394 
Benét, W. R. obit 
Beradt, Martin, obit. 2 
Bernays, E. L. How to Make 
brary a Dynamic Force for Social 
Action, 489 
Best Seller (Cook) 752 
Betzner, Jean, Patron Relations, 587 
Bevens, Helen, Wandering Thoughts of 
a Librarian in Spring (poem), note 
of au chorship, 755 
Bible readings, 245 
Bibliographies: Audio-Visual Materials 
for Nature Study (Newgarden) 82; 
Books of Fun and Adventure as Sub 
stitutes for the Comics (Foster) 7 
Down to the Seas Again (Bo- 
lander) 751; Librarianship, 741; 
! ' 


What's New in Radio and T 








ae 


14 












sion (Law) 768 

Biblio-Shock Therapy (Glicksberg ) 
74 

Biddeford, Me., Mc Arthur Library, In- 
troducing the Library, 529 


Bi flac k. R. E Ra an Book Reviewing, 


Bi gelow, F. B. obit. 14 

Binkley, F. W Apologia Bibliograph 
wa, 90 

Biographical sketches with portraits 
Bonner, Mary Graham, 63 
Caudill, Rebecca, 638 
Cavanna, Betty, 716 
Davis, Robert, 106 
Eyre, Katherine Wigmore a 
Gaither, Frances, 460 
Goetz, Delia, 108 
Haig-Brown, Roderick, 462 
Jennings, John, 268 
Longstreth, T. Morris (no por.) 
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McCracken, Harold, 16 
MacKaye, Loring, 18 
Mallette, Gertrude 
Marriott, Alice Lee, 396 
Maxwell, William, 266 
Merrick, Elliott, 328 
Miller, Merle, 558 
Moon, Bucklin, 398 
Sorensen, Virginia, 330 
Wellman, Paul, 204 


$56 


Birmingham, Ala., Public Library, 


Avondale Branch, treasure hunt read 
ing club, 687 

Bishop, Merrill, The School Library 
and Spirit, 657 

Blackwell, A. S. obit. 634 








Bluffton, 
Publi Li 





ct, 689 

Role, Idaho, Public Library, Readers 
Choice Contest, 318 

Bolander, L. H Down to the Seas 
Again,’ 751 

Bonner, M. G. biog. sketch, por. 63 

Book Collection for Serv I 
a (McAllister) 227 

Book Evaluation, Temple University 
1949 Summer School of Library Sci 
ence, 435; What Is a Good Book? 
(Kinsey) See 

Book Fair, ¢ ren'’s (Rimkus 

Book nl Brey Radio (Bidlack) 22° 

Book Week Assembly in High School 
(Rosvall) 164 

Book Week Suggestions, 168-176 

Booklist for convalescent children, 

Bookmobile dedication, Alcorn County, 
Mississippi, 81 

Bookmobile standardization, 382, 539 

Bookplates, Memorial Bookplate 
land, 249 

Books and People and the Earth on 
Which We Live (Powell) 419 

Books Are Bridges (Jones) 154 

Books, Juvenile, and Radio (Moore) 
160 

Boston, Mass., Public Li 
Books Committee, publicit 
533; contribution to CARE 
South Boston Branch, 
night, $27 

Boswell Archives, acquired by Yale 
University, 10 

Bothwell, Jean, Betty Cavanna, 71 

Bower, Rose, and Catheri 
berger, We Do It This Way, 

Bowman, Isaiah, obit. 456 

Brady, M. E. Comics—To Read or Not 
to Read, 662 

Branch librarians, I Do (Rhoades) 62; 


What I Expect from My Assistant 





























Branch Librarian (Ramisch) 59; 
What I 9674 from My Branch Li- 
brarian (Reed) $8 

Brannon, M. A obit. 634 

Br a Guide to Research in Edu- 
‘ | History, 696 

Bri A Ss obit. 264 

Br H. Reader's Guide (poem) 

Br The Platform of Con- 

Marianne, Children’s Depart- 

ment (poem) 176 

Briti * ( hildren s Story Books (Smith) 


Seuakien: N.Y., Public 
dom Train project, $2 
45; — on salary raise, $35; 
Public Library Week, 179 

Broster,-D. K. obit. 554 

Brown, T. G. Youth Libs ary, 42 

Brush, Marianne, Childre 
ment (poem) 17 

Buchanan, M. B The Crows Nest, 
1 307, 438, 692, 762 

Buck, Frank. obit. 634 

Building a Book Collection for Service 
(McAllister) 227 

Burke. J. E. Cultural Responsibilit 
of the Librarian, 739 

Burleigh, H. T. obit. 200 


Burroughs, E. R. obit 34 











.! 


Caldwell, Edward, obit. 104 

California, University of, General I 
brary, Handbook replaced by leaflets, 
316 

Camden, Maine, Public Library, The 
Stage Is the Thing, 173 

Campbell, D. K. obit. 458 

Candee, H. C. obit. 104 

Capek, Thomas, obit. 634 





CARE, book gift to br ty 394 ; 
Books tor Europe, 27 71; contri- 
— by Boston Public Libs ary staff, 

CARE. UNESC °0 Book Program, 339 








Carruth, E. Setting a Community 
to Reading, 293 

Carter, William, obit. 14 

Cartoons, The Chelifers ex Libris 
(Simpson) 77, 181, 244, 310, 3 
441, 534, 617, 695, 764: Fresno. 
Cal., County Free Library, 517, 518 
Sycamore Center, The Bookmobile 
Arrives, (Hunter) 309 

Casanova, Librarian and Adventurer 
(Schick) $13 

Castle, M. W. obit. 714 

Catalog Card Procedures, 406 

Catalog Reprints in Seri te, 
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Jo What Israel R ; 
Combes, H. M. obit ; 
Comics—T Rea N to R 
(Brady) 662 
Communis China's First Re 
(sect Kk) 742 
( ell, Richard, obit. 32¢ 
Connell, 8. M., A Working Comt 
tion: Professionals and Volunteer 
4 
Connell, Wessie, Ma t Measure 
495 
Cook, Fannie, obit. 104 
Cook, Pauline, Best Seller 
Coombs, $. H. obit. 344 
Co-Op (Howse) 674 
Cooperation, Librarians Work Together 
(Heiderstadt) 65 Setting a Com 
munity to Reading (Carruth) 
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Gassne 1 t 
G D 
Gl { H 
( Old I } 
¢ Ss ) 
Gre 1K 
\ 
G g S 
F * 
G ‘ 
l 7 
i 
Hage M \ 
H 
Ha 
Harte, In O l 
Hask Ba i 
H I 
Book I 4 
Hayw I 
Helir iH I 
l j 
Hogt I f 
‘ \ 
é ide Ho 1 D 
and Films, 1948-, he Tonkawa Langua s 
; Hug 1 
Ca itlas de Cuba, 619 Hull, The W Book 
( tra from Beethoven Hummel and Hu 
( Modley, U. S. A. Hunt, A D u 
Nation, 24 
( 53 
( 
: I 
( rs and Exton, Youth—Key 
Future, 246 
Ce urce i Busines; Informa 
4 n 
( ott 1 Treasury of the Spoken 
Word, 182 
Cox, A Reference Guide to the Liter " 
atuve of Travel, v. 3, Great Brit 
( The Dictionary of Spor 
Davis, Latin American Leaders, 246 . 
Davis, The Modern Dog Encycle 
pedia, 182 we 
Dargan, Guide Amernan Biog a 
raphy, Part | 1607-18195 619 
Dictionary National Biography, M 
442 
Duncan, Webs in the Wind, 311 

















f Books, Reviews /(¢ ontinued ) 


Carthy, Aunt Ella's Cook Book, 


378 
McLean, Meal Planning and Table 
Service, 378 ; aN 
gi t from the Twelfth 
tehteenth Century, 378 





ry snd 
and Larrick, Printing ana 





Meilche 
Prom n Handbook, 246 
Miller, Winchester's Screen Encyclo- 
Mills ‘and Long, The Stati 
fgenct f the Federal G 





n and Hohlfeld, German Liter 
7 ! British Magazin 173¢ 
Munn, Encyclot Bank nd 
Fina? 765 
Murray, The Negro Hap k 


Nisenson and DeWitt, Mla 





N < g : Ks Tr 378 

0 Folk oO 
i) 

I E Mak 
il et 

Patt Survey P Samf 
} Procedu 7 





t 
‘ porting, 
tal Security Almanac, 311 
South American Handi 
246 
Stallings and Myers, A Guide 
heatre Reading, 79 
Stanton, see Lazarfeld, jt. auth 
Steflerud, How to Knou he Wild 
Flowers, 765 





Cur. Ref. Books, Reviews (Continued) 
Stevenson, The Home Book of Bible 
Quotations, 442 
Stimpson, A Book about Americans, 
765 


Stuber and Clark, Treasury of the 
Christian Faith, 24¢ 

Taylor, A Traveler's Guide to Road 
ide ild Flowers, 

Theimer, An yc 

Vorld Politics, 619 

Thompson, Race and Region, 378 





son 





Thompson and Rea, Clothing for 


Children, 378 


Thurlow 









Educated Man Hallmarks 
(Smith) $1 

Education, Passing of the Se 
Man (Kirkpatrick) 743; A Study 
Identities (Stewart) 748 


m Gude, note, 383 


Edwards, G W obit, 456 


Egypt, libraries, Library in the Land 


ot the Nile (Dawson) $84 
Ellis, K. M. obit, $54 


and Berkeley, The Jefferson 
f the University Vir- 


Embree, E. R. obit. 554 

Eshleman, L. W. obit. 200 

Etchings, Want to See My Etchings? 
(Willmott) 745 

Europe, Books for, CARE, 27 

Ewing, Ellen, appreciation, 210 

Exhibit calendar, 762 

Extension Librarians, For (Schenk) 81, 
251, 382, 539, 700 


Eyre, K. W. biog. sketch, port. 202 


H 


Haas, Elizabeth, loyalty oath, 

Haig-Brown, Roderick, biog. sketch 
por. 462 

Haines, FE. L. obit. 264 

Haines, Helen F Scholarship 


oe 


oO 


Haldane, Sur J. A. L. obit. 714 





Hall, Elvajean, Gift across the Sea, 
660 

Hallmarks of an Educated Man 
(Smith) 51 

Hamilton, O. 7. obit. 326 

Hammerton, J. A. obit. 12 

Handbooks, Leaflets Replace Handbook 
(Allen) 316 

Hannay, J. O. obit. 552 

Harding, M. S. 774 

Harper, J. E. T. obit. 14 

Harry, J. E. obit. 104 

Hartford Plans for Teen Agers (Garey) 
679 

Harvey, Alexander, obit. 326 

Hazeltine, M. E. obit. 14 

Headley, Elizabeth, see Cavanna, Betty 


Heathcote. L. M. Responsibility, 295 
Heggen, T. O., Jr. obit 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy, 
Together, 65 
Heindel, A. F. 


12 
Librarians Work 


obit. 12 


Hempstead, N.Y., Library, sixtieth an 
niversary, 521 

Hennessy, U. P. obit. 104 

Heyman, Hans. obit. 264 

High Point, N.¢ Public Library, 
story-book scenes, 173 


High school librarians, The 
High School Librarian 


Job of the 
(Rom 





re) 


676 
High School Library Instruction (Bar 
reto) 371 


Hobson, J. B. Diversified Industries 


Library Training, 233 
Hodges, Arthur, obit. 200 
Hoffman, W Service Rating 


A Tool of Supervision, 605 

Homans, J. obit. 392 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Kamehameha School 
for Girls, poster contest, 169 


Hopkins, Arthur, obit. 634 

Hoquiam, Wash., Public Library, The 
Realm of Fantasy, 168 

House, H. D. obit. 406 

Howie, Kathryn S. Co-Op, 674 

Hughes, E. H. obit. 554 

Hughson, S. C. obit. 326 

Hulen, B. D. obit. 14 

Humor, Accerding to Herle (Tarrant) 
611; Always Look a Gift Horse in 
the Mouth (Sullivan) 595 est 
Seller (Cook) 752; The Easy Library 





Guide (Attwood) 428; Foiled Again, 

Miss Fuddle, (Coughlin) 61; The 

Lowly Page (Mathews) 608: Paste 

Pot Authors (Zipin) 594; Want to 

See My Etchings? (Willmott) 745 
Hunter, Graham, Sycamore Center, The 

Bookmobile Arrives (cartoon) 30 
Hyde, Douglas, obit. 14 


I Do (Rhodes) 62 
Illinois, Training of 
at Illinois (Goldhor) 
Illustrations 
Aberdeen. Miss., 


Public 
430 


Librariz 


ins 


Evans Memorial Li 


brary, Build a Bookway, 687 

Akron. Ohio, Coventry High School, 
display, 375 

Allentown, Pa., Free Library, dia 
grams for making displays, 508, 
509 ; displays, 509, 510, 511 

Austrian U niversity gets CARE book 
gift, 394 

Battle of the Books, 162 

Bible Week poster, 245 

Birmingham, Ala., Public Library, 


balanced reading, 497; Avondale 
Branch, treasure hunt reading club, 
687 

Bluffton, Ind., Bluffton-Wells Coun 
ty Public Library, Indian reading 
project, 689 

Book Week Poster, 168 

Boston, Mass., Public Library, South 
Boston Branch, Lithuanian exhibit, 
$27 

Breckenridge, Minn., school library, 
Christmas displays, 313 

Bristol, Conn., Public Library, Easter 
displays, 538 

Bristol, England, Southmead Hospi- 


tal Library, 356 
Brooklyn College, 


Shakespeare Club 
display, 613 


yntinued ) 

rooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, 
Story hour at Brighton Beach, 675 ; 

Youth Library, Before and After, 
429 

airo, Egypt, American Coilege 

Girls, library, 584, 585, 586 

amden, Maine, Public Library, 
Stage Is the Thing, 173 

ARE sends books to the University 

of Vienna, 394 

Cass County, Mo., 
dancing class, 755 


Illustrations (¢ 


for 


The 


Library, square 


Chicago, Bass School, Valentine 
display, 175; Stone School, spring 
displays, 613, 698 

Chicago, IIl., Public Library, exhibit, 
$28; Toman Branch, Bohemian 
party, 526 

Children’s Spring Book Festival 
poster, 618 

Claremont Colleges Library, display, 
344 

Colorado Springs Public Library, 
Book Fiesta, 171 

Columbus, Ohio, Clintonville Li 
brary, Dramatizing the Books, 
1608 

Cornell University, browsing library, 
756 

Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Library, 
exhibit, 250 

Dearborn, Mich., Public Library, 
bookmobile display, 433 

Duluth, Minn., Dentield High 
School, Book Week assembly, 165 

Elmont, N.Y Covert Avenue 
School, comics bulletin board, 773 

Fresno County, Cal., Free Library, 


posters, $16 


Georgia State College Library, dis 
plays, 74 

Glendale, Cal., Public Library, gov- 
ernment document display, 435 


Great Falls, Mont., Air Force Base 
display, 375 

Great librarians, 738 

Greensboro, N.C., Gillespie Park 
School, bird display, 613: Senior 
High School, Career Day display, 
$38 

Haycraft, Lawler, and Wilson with 


manuscript of Wilson Company 


history, 680 

High Point, N.C., Public Library, 
Books Tell the Story, 173 

Hobart, Okla., Public Library, me- 
morial shelves, 535 


Hobby Horse Presents, 160, 161 





Honolulu, Hawaii, Kamehameha 
School for Girls, Poster contest, 
169 

Hoquiam, Wash., Public Library, 
Hansel and Gretel, 169; Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary, 169 

Howard College Library, Take Me 
Home exhibit, 239 

Indianapol Ind., Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, instruction project 
$29 


Irvington, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Christmas display, 318 
Japanese Libraries, 54, 55 


Jonesboro and Craighead County, 


Ark., Public Library, Christmas 
bulletin board, 289 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library, 


miniature billboard, 74 


Karlsruhe Military Post, Germany, 


Windows on the World exhibits, 
314 
Knoxville, Tenn., Lawson McGhee 
Library, literary hikers’ map, 690 
Ladue, Mo., John Burroughs School, 
regional literature exhibit, 226 


LaGrande, Eastern Oregon College 


of Education, world citizenship 
display, 184, 674 

Lancaster, Pa., Edward Hand Junior 
High School Library, Books for 
the World of Tomorrow, 167 

Lansing, Mich., Pattengill Junior 
High School Library, magazine dis- 
play, 437; spring display, 538 

Lawler, Wilson, and Haycraft with 


manuscript of Wilson 
history, 680 

Lincolnton County, 
Library, 284 

Lisbon, Ohio, 
ball treading ui 


Company 


N.C., Memorial 


pret | Library, base- 


684 


Illustrations (Continued 
Los Angeles, California, Sar 
Branch Library, 500 
Louisville, Ky., Free Publ I 
exhibit at SLA conventior 
Make Friends with Books ( 
168 
Mason City, Ia., Pr 
decorations, 242 
Maywood Ill., Publ 
seventy-fifth anniversa 
$20 
Midland, Mich., Senior High § 
display of music , { 
Milwaukee, Wis Publ I 
poster, 532 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public I 
dance records i IsC 5 
students, 
Minneapolis, 
School, 
ng? 172 


S01 

















198, 49s 


« pare S$ dl 








Orlando "Fla Alt S P 
bra summer read 
84 

Osceola, Mo Hickory-St 
Regional Library, book 
hibit, 524 

Pittsburg, Kan., Senior High S 
Library displays, 184, 437 


Pittstield, 
naeum, 

Polo, Iil., 
Library, 

Pomona, . 
Make Our Crop, 68 

Presque Isle, Me., Publ I 
br oadc asting, 507 

Rapid City, S.D., Free P 
brary, Sr n the 
305 


Red Oak, la., Public Librar 


Mass Berks} 




















Lit 
> 
i 184 
i | 
ks to T 
Scottsbluff, Neb., Put Libr 
Pp andable Ind 2 85 
Sidr Neb 
re pe 773 
Pu I 
184 
ringt », Wa P. 
brary publicity project 3 
Statesville, N.¢ High S 
Books Tell the Story 
170 
Tipton, Ind., County Libra 
hgures, 170 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, I 
display, 437 
Toulouse, France, College M 
et Technique de Jeunes fF 
660; librarian, l 
Tryon, N.C book and doll 
171 
Veterans in hospitals, 234, 23 
Wailuku, Hawaii, Maui Count 
Library, So Little Time displ 
314 
Wenatchee, Wash., Public Libr 


Johnny Appleseed reading pro 


690 
What Israel Reads, 4 
Wilmington, Del., 

brary 

Library, 


Institute 


and New Castle County 
Book Week display, 


Free 


Li 
Free 
174 














Li- 
ree 








trations (Continued ) , F 
“Wilson, Lawler, and Haycraft with 
r ript of Wilson Company 





us 

h vy, 680 

Winston-Salem, N.C., James A. 
Gray High School, music week 
jisplay, 698 

ester, Mass., Public Library, 

rror Mysteries, 691 

rs, Are Librarians a ‘Soft 

ch 469 

{i solis, Ind., Arsenal Technical 

Schools, instruction project, 529 

Indianapolis Public likey s Business 

Branch newsletter, quote, 438 

fatron: Its Causes and Cures, note, 





RR 

In-Service Training, Training the Staff 
for Professional Participation 

r) 601; Training the Staff in 

inity Participation (Myer) 
503: Training the Staff in Processes 
(Osteen) $98; Training the Staff to 
Understand Library Policies (Valen- 
ik) 596 

Invent Taking (Kelley) 305 

Invitation to Learning program, note, 
Ss 








lowa State Teachers College Library, 
We Moved "Em Together (Strayer) 
5 


Ireland, libraries, “‘My Own, My Na- 

(Sheehan) 581 

Wandering Thoughts of 

Librarian in Spring (poem) 428; 
not the author, 755 

Israel, What Israel Reads (Comay) 425 


Ivanov, Dimiter, obit. 392 





Jacksonville, Fla., Junior College, 
Open House, 175 
Jaloux, Edmond, obit. 104 
Japanese Libraries, American Style 
(Kantor) 54 
Ernest, obit. 200 
igs, John, biog. sketch, por. 268 
Tones, M. A. Books Are Bridges, 154 
t , Dav id, see Mackaye, Loring 
nes ile Books and Radio (Moore) 160 








K 


r, Ken, Japanese Libraries, Amer- 
ican Style, 54 

Kelley, R. E. Taking Inventory, 305 

Kennedy, C. R. obit. 554 

Kessler, C. L. Who Is a Librarian? 
What Is She, That All Her Public 
Ignore Her? 159 

cing, E. A. obit. 14 
. M. C. What Is a Good Book? 


Ka 








Kirkpatrick, L. H. Passing of the Self- 
_ Educated Man, 743 

Kleiner, Rheinhart, obit. 12 

Klemin, Alexander, obit. 634 

Knickerbocker, H. R. obit. 14 

Knoxville, Tenn., College Library, 
float, 529 

Knoxville, Tenn., Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, literary hikers, 690 

Korzybski, A. H. obit. 632 

Kvapil, Jar roslav, obit. 456 


L 


Laich, Katherine, Color and Adapt- 
_ability, 500 

The Language of Librarianship (Stew- 
art) 285 

Lanphear, L. M. It Wasn't Sugar 
Coated, 366 

Laski, H. J. obit. 634 

Laskier, Frank, obit. 14 

Laug, Minerva, Revolution in the Pic- 
ture File, 163 

Law, Agnes, What's New in Radio 
and Television, 768 

Lawler, John, 774; So I'm to Write a 
Book about The Wilson Company? 
681 

Leach, H. G. In the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen (poem) 497 

Leadership, The Need for Library 
Leadership (Duff) 426 


Leavenworth, C. S. obit. 264 

Leet, F. R. obit. 392 

Let's Read This Summer, 684-691 

Leverton, G. H. obit. 326 

Levevre, Frederic, obit. 200 

Librarians, Casanova, Librarian and 
Adventurer (Schick) 513; Cultural 
Responsibilities of the Librarian, 
(Burke) 739; I Do (Rhoades) 62; 
Librarians Work Together (Heider- 
stadt) 65; notes in Talking Shop, 
612; Shaw, L. H., baseball fan, 
117; Subprofessional Training (Fer- 
guson) 70; Tribute and_ Resolve 
(Sanderson) 737; What I Expect 
from My Assistant Branch Librarian 
(Ramisch) 59; What I Expect from 
My Branch Librarian (Reed) 58; 
Who Is a Librarian? What Is She, 
That All Her Public Ignore Her? 
(Kessler) 159 

Librarianship, Bibliography, 741; The 
Need for Library Leadership (Duff) 
426; A Study in Identities (Stewart) 
748 

Libraries, Japanese Libraries, American 
Style (Kantor) 54; Neglected As- 
pects of Public Libraries (Shaw) 355 

The Library: Morgue or Powerhouse 
(Zeisler) 281 

Library Building, Color and Adapt- 
ability (Laich) 500; In Elysian 
Fields (Logan) 498 

Library clubs, see Clubs 

Library Demonstration Bill (Talking 
Shop) 683 

Library, Moving, We Moved 'Em To- 
gether (Strayer) 56 

Library of Congress, Annual R 
note, 694; Union Catalog tlming 
project, 440 

Library Public Relations Council, an 
niversary talk (Bright) 493; forum 
on television, 377 

Library training, see Training 

Library Week, Fresno’s County Li 
brary Week (Snyder) 516 

Lighthouse, 88, 188, 255, 319, 383, 
447, 542, 623, 702, 774 

Lisbon, Ohio, Lepper Library, baseball 
reading club, 684 

! Subject Headings for Small Li- 
braries, note, 88 

Liynhart, R. T. The Library (poem) 
79 

Locke, G. H., Tribute and Resolve 
(Sanderson) 737 

Logan, G. K. In Elysian Fields, 498 

Loizeaux, M. D. Talking Shop: 73, 
177, 243, 306, 373, 436, 519, 612, 
683, 761 

Lombard, Ill., Helen M. Plum Memo- 
rial Library, vacation project, 61 

Long Beach, Cal., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, 522 

Longstreth, T. M. biog. sketch, 718 

Loring, Jules, see MacKaye, Loring 

Los Angeles, Cal., Public Library, 
Color and Adaptability (Laich) 500; 

A.P.L. Broadcaster, quote, 243 

Louisiana (Talking Shop) 436 

Lowe, R. B., A National Association 
of Student Librarians, 158 

Loyalty oath, Elizabeth Haas, 772 

Loyalty Resolution, 541 

Lunn, H. K. obit. 12 





M 


Macalister, Robert, obit. 714 

McAllister, D. M. Building a Book 
Collection for Service, 227 

McCann, Eleanor, Custom Made, 367 


McCracken, Harold, biog. sketch, por. 
16 


McDiarmid, Erret Weir, If There Had 
Never Been A Wilson Company, 
680 

MacDonald, H. L. 774 

McEvoy, R. M., We Aim to Serve, 
114 

Macfarlane, Janet, obit. 326 

McGinniss, Dorothy, Leaving School? 
The Library, Too? 754 

MacKaye, David Loring, see Mac- 
Kaye, Loring 

MacKaye, Julia Gunther, see Mac- 
Kaye, Loring 

MacKaye, Loring, biog. sketch, por. 
18 


McKinney, F. C. obit. 712 





McNeel, J. T., Katherine Searcy, and 
Carolyn. Oliver, A Visit to the Li- 
brary (play) 166 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, obit. 12 

Mahmoud, ‘Ali, obit. 326 

Malkiel, T. S. obit. 326 

Mallette, G. E. biog. sketch, por. 55¢ 

Manheimer, W. A. obit. 14 

Mann, H. L. 634 

Mann, Klaus, obit. 12 

Maplewood, Mo, Public Library, On 
the Welcome Wagon, 614 

Marriott, A. L. biog. sketch, por. 396 

Mason, E. S. The Children in Our 
Home Towns, 590 

Masters, E. L. obit. 632 

Mathews, G. G. The Lowly Page, 608 

Matthiessen, F. O., obit. 712 

Maugham, Somerset, award for 1950, 


12 

Maxwell, William, biog. sketch, por. 
266 

Mayer, T. L Training the Staff for 
Professional Participation, 601 

Mayo, Elton, obit. 200 

Maywood, Ill., Public Library, 
seventy-fifth anniversary, 520 

Media, Pennsylvania, Borough School 
District Library, In Defense of the 
School Librarian, 114 

Melinat, C. H. Outstanding U.S. 
Government Publications of 1949, 
oc 


Merrick, Elliott, biog. sketch, por. 328 

Meyer, Dictionary Blues (poem) 714 

Michaelis, Karin, obit. 456 

Michigan State Library, booklist on 
Michigan, 533 

Miles, L. F. obit. 104 

Miller, Merle, biog. sketch, por. 558 

Millington, Tenn., Citizens Library 
Movement, Community Cooperation, 
23 


Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library, tele- 
vision project, 532 

Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
instruction project, 530; young 
people's room, dance records, 668 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Washburn 
High School, What Are They Read- 
ing? 17 

Mishawaka, Ind., Public Library, cir- 
cus reading project, 688 

Mississippi State College for Women, 
Highways to Peace exhibit, 250 

Mitchell, Margaret, obit. 104 

Mittelman, E. B. obit. 200 

Montana State College, dramatizing 
care of books, 525 

Montclair, N.J., Bookfair-on-the- 
Green, 176; Library's ‘New Look, 
615 

Month at Random, 77, 180, 244, 310, 
376, 440, 534, 617, 694, 764 

Moon, Bucklin, biog. sketch, por. 398 

Moore, J. H. obit. 714 

Moore, M. K. Juvenile Books and 
Radio, 160 

Morgan, H. F. obit. 392 

Moved Em Together, We (Strayer) 


Manet, F. O. obit. 632 
Myer, V. F. Training the Staff in 
Community Participation, 603 


N 


Names, What's in a Name? (Ostvold) 
609 

National Association of Student Li- 
brarians (Lowe) 158 

Nature Study, Audio Visual Materials 
for (Newgarden) 82 

Naudeau, Ludovic, obit. 200 

Neglected Aspects of Public Libraries 
(Shaw) 355 

Neugass, James, obit. 200 

New Forces in Asia, note, 542 

New Orleans, La., Public Library, In 
Elysian Fields (Logan) 498 

New York Library Association, Re- 
cruiting for Librarianship, 236; 
state aid to libraries, 683 

New York Public Library, Bronx 
Traveling Library, 76; Salary in- 
creases, 26 

New York state aid to libraries, 683 

Newgarden, Marguerite, Audio-Visual 
Materials for enn Study, 82 

Newte, H. W. C. obit. 407 

Newton, 5 F. “obits 458 





Nonsense, The Sense in (Scheerer) 
241 


Norton, M. A. W. obit. 264 


Noyes, Alfred, Letter from, 703 
Nutley, Free Public Library, 
story book friends, 172 
Nyack, N.Y., Junior-Senior High 
School, window display, 171 
O 
Obituaries 
Adams, C. F. 407 
Adams, J. T. 12 


Allen, Hervey, 407 
Antin, Mary, 12 
Ault, Norman, 554 
Bacheller, Irving, 
Bacon, Ge rtrude, 407 
Bailey, .. S. 264 
Bailey, _E. 264 


S67 


ne dg J. H. 326 
Barrett, Monte, 264 
Barry, Philip, 392 
Bartlett, A. H. 200 
Beach, Rex, 392 
Bechdolt, F. R. 712 


Bedford-Jones, H. ck 12 


Benedict, A. 456 
enelli, Sem, 304 

Benét, W. R. 714 

Beradt, Martin, 326 


Bigelow, F. B. 14 
Blackwell, A. S. 634 
Bowman, Isaiah, 456 
Brannon, M. A. 634 
Bridgmen, A. S. 264 
Broster, D. K. 554 
Buck, Frank, 634 
Burleigh, H. T. 200 
Burroughs, E. R. 634 
Caldwell, Edward, 104 
Campbell, D. K. 458 
Candee, H. C. 104 
Capek, Thomas, 634 
Carter, William, 14 
Castle, 
Chapin, - B. 632 
oo 4 L &.. 7H 


Clarkson, R. S. 554 
Combes, H. M. 394 
Connell, Richard, 326 
Cook, Fannie, 104 
Coombs, 5. 344 
Cowles, F. M. 634 
Cuppy, W. J. 200 
Davis, Robert, 200 

de los Rios, Fernando, 14 
Dean, A. D. 326 


Deeping, Warwick, 714 


Dennett, Tyler, 407 
Descaves, Lucien, 200 
Doubleday, Russell i4 
Edwards, G. W 6 
Ellis, K. M. 354 
Embree, E. R. 554 
Eshleman, L. W. 200 
Fancher, A. H. 634 
Foote, J. T. 458 
Fornaro, Carlo de, 104 
Fries, A. L. 344 
Frisch, Hartvig, 554 
Gardner, J. P. 634 
Garvin, M. R. 392 


Goddard, H. C. 567 
Goldsmith, H. H. 104 
Gour, H. S. 407 
Grand, Gordon, 714 


Granville-Barker, Helen, 554 
Grillo, Max, 392 

Guerdan, Leon, 394 

Haines, E. L. 264 

Haldane, Sir J. A. L. 714 
Hamilton, O. - 326 
Hammerton, a 12 
Hannay, on 
Harper, J. ss... 14 
Harry, J. E. 104 


Harvey, Alexander, 326 
Hazeltine, M. E. 14 
Heggen, T. a J 12 
Heindel, 

aa uP Pp. "104 
Heymann, Hans, 264 
Hodges, Arthur, 200 
Homans, J. A. 392 


Hopkins, Arthur, 634 
House, D. 406 
Hughes, E. H. 554 
Hughson, S. C. 326 


Hulen, B. D. 14 


Obituaries (Continued ) 


Hyde, 
Ivanov, 


Douglas, 14 
Dimiter, 392 
Jaloux, Edmond, 104 
Jelf, Ernest, 200 
Kenned ee 
King, E A. 14 
Kleiner, Rheinhart, 12 
Klemin, Alexander, 634 
Knickerbocker, H. R. 14 
Korzybski, A. F. 632 
Kvapii, Jaroslav, 456 
Laski, H. J. 634 
Laskier, Frank, 14 
Leavenworth, C. S$ 
Leet, F. R. 392 
Leverton, G. H. 
Levevre, Frederic, 
Lunn, H. 2 
Macalister, 


264 


326 
200 


12 
Robert, 714 


Macfarlane, Janet, 326 
McKinney, F. ( 712 
Maeterlinck, Mauri ice, 12 
Mahmoud, Ali, 326 


Malktel, ae 326 
Manheimer, W. A. 14 


Mann, H. L. 634 
Mann, Klaus, 12 
Masters, E. L. 632 
Matthiessen, F. O. 712 
Mayo, Elton, 200 
Michaelis, Karin, 456 
Miles, L. F. 194 
Mitchell, Margaret, 104 


Mittelman, E. B. 200 
Moore, J. H. 
Morgan, H. F 
Munoz, F. O. 632 


Naudeau, Ludovic, 200 
Neugass, James, 200 
Newte, H. W. C. 407 


Newton, Z F. 
Norton, M. A. W 
Odell, G. C. D. 264 


458 
264 


Orwell, George, 458 
Paxson, Ruth, 264 
Pemberton, Max, 554 
Poole, Ernest, 456 
Proudfoot, Andrea, 264 
Putnam, G. P. 456 
Putnam, Samuel, 456 
Quejano, M. de J. 714 
Ravndal, G. B. 634 


Richardson, A. S. 12 
Rogers, Jesse, 264 
Roy, B. K. 14 
Rustgard, John, 
Sabatini, Rafael, 554 
Schumpeter, J. A. 456 
Schuyler, W. M. 714 
Seabury, W. M. 326 
Se igewick, G. C. 200 
os Cc. G. 14 

Sill, E. 14 
mala A. M. 632 
Somerville, E. O 
Speck, F. G. 554 
Spence, Ralph, 406 
Springer, H. E. 104 
Stewart, R. A. 458 
Stidger, W. L. 104 
Stokes, H. W. 458 
Strauss, Richard, 200 
Surdez, Georges, 326 
Tchernowitz, Chaim, 12 
Terrett, Courtenay, 712 
Thomson, J. S. 712 


554 


Thone, Frank, 104 
Trivanovitch, Vaso, 326 
Trumbull, A. E. 406 


Tyrwhitt-Wilson, G. H. 
Undset, Sigrid, 14 
Veneziani, Carlo, 
Villard, O. G. 
Viskniskki, G. T. 
Wallace, Frances J. 89 
Weill, Julien, 714 
Werneke, R. A. 456 
Whitaker, Sir Cuthbert, 712 
Williams, L. S. 264 
Williams, §. C. 12 
Wilson, R. R. 
Woodson, C. G. 712 
Worby, John, 456 


Wotherspoon, George, 264 

Wyman, L. P. 712 

Yenzer, Thomas, 200 
Odell, G. C. D. obit. 264 


Oliver, Carolyn, Katherine Searcy, and 
. T. McNeel, 
brary (play) 166 


A Visit to the Li- 





O'Reilly, Kathleen, Waste Not, Want 
Not, 512 
Orlando, Fla., Albertson Publ I 
brary, summer reading roundup 684 
Orwell, George, obit. 458 
Osceola, Mo., Hickory-St. Clair Re 
Library, bookmobile exhib 


gional 

3) 
Osteen, Phyllis, Training the Staff 
Processes, 598 


Ostwold, M. R. What's in a Na 





609 
Ott, Trude, A New Angl 8 
Our Holidays in Poetr) ~ 
Overdues, Collecting (« 

374 

P 

Pages, Evening Song of a Page ( 

53; The Lowly Page (Mat 

608; Paean to eo s (Rose) 
Passing of the f-Educated M 


(Kirkpatrick ) 743 
Paste-Pot Authors (Zipin) 594 
Patron Relations (Bet 
Patron Takes Over (Gray 
Paxson, Ruth, obit. 264 
Pemberton, Max, obit. 554 









Pennsylvania, University I 
rules, 31 

Pensacola, ee Put I 
Christmas 314; 
gram, 17 





Peoria, Ill., publi 
Guidance Readir on 

Picture File, Revolution in the (I 

Pike. Mary M. ed. School and (¢ 
dren's Libraries: 86, 185, 25 
381, 445, $40, 622 

Piney Woods, 
School, note, 73 

Pittstheld, Mass., Berkshire Atl 
story hours, 690 

Plays, A Visit to the Library, (S 
McNeel, and Oliver) 1 

Poems 
Children’s Department 
Dictionary Blues 
Do you 
Evening 
In the Roya 

(Leach) 49 

The Library (Liynhart) $7 
The Mint (Gallagher) 439 
Nothing Remains (Welborn) 4 





Song of a 


Library at Cop 


Reader's Guide (Briggs) 28 
Salary raise, 535 
Wandering Thoughts of a Lit 
in Spring, 428 

Pomona, Cal., Public Library, Book 
Make Our Crop, 685; Newspar 
report, 526 

Poole, Ernest, obit 156 

Portraits 
Bonner, Mary Graham, 63 
Caudill, Rebecca, 638 
Cavanna, Betty, 716 
Davis, Robert, 106 
Eyre, Katherine Wigmore, 20 
Gaither, Frances, 460 
Goetz, Delia, 108 
Guppy, Henry, 738 


Haig-Brown, Roderick, 462 
Jennings, John, 2 
Locke, G. H. 738 
McCracken, Harold, 16 
MacKaye, Loring, 18 
Mallette, Gertrude I 55 
Marriott, Alice Lee, 396 
Maxwell, William, 266 
Merrick, Elliott, 328 
Miller, Merle, 558 
Moon, Bucklin, 398 
Sorensen, Virginia, 
Wellman, Paul, 204 
Powell, L. C. Books and People and 
the Earth on Which We Live, 41 
Practical Librarian, 248, 316, 374, 614 
Preface, Apologia Bibliographica 


350 


(Binkley) 290 : 
Promotion, Let the Teachers Know 
(Alston) 675; Setting a Community 


to Reading (Carruth) 293 
Proudfoot, Andrea, obit. 264 
Provo, Utah, Franklin Elementary 

School Library, Alice in Wonder 


173 


land salute to Book Week, 








d 








Public Library Week, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, 179; Chic ago Public Li- 
brary. 178 a : 

Public relations, Fresno’s County Li- 
brary Week (Snyder) 516; How to 
Make the Library a Dynamic Force 
for Social Action (Bernays) 489; 
Let the Teachers Know (Alston) 
675: Made to Measure (Connell) 
jos: Patron Relations (Betzner) 
sa7: The Platform of Conviction 
(Bright) 493; Selling the Library 
from the Sidewalk (Sanders) 508; 
Translation of Ideas—T wo-Way 
Process (Zeisler) 502; Ww hat’s in 

. Name? (Ostwold) 609; You Can 

Do It in College, Too (Deale) 514 

blicity and exhibit calendar, 762 


ity els John Cotton Dana, 








” + 
Publicity That Worked, 520-535 
m P. obit. 456 
Samuel, obit. 456 


Q 


Quijano, M. de ie obit. 714 


R 


Public Library, coopera 
h Milwaukee, 615 
, What's hcg My Radio and 
vision (La 
ecu Book Bevel My t Bidla k) 229 
Radio broadcasting, Country Broad- 
cast (Rakestraw) 507; Juvenile 
Books and Radio (Moore) 160 
Rakestraw, Beatrice, Country Broad- 
cast, 507 
Ramisch, Marjorie, What I Expect 
from My Assistant Branch Librarian, 


q 


nam 








hans ndal, G. B. obit. 634 

Reading, Books and People and the 
Earth on Which We Live (Powell) 
419: The Children in Our Home 
Towns (Mason) 590 

Records, The Film Booking Record 
(Thomas) 303; A Simple Film 
Booking System (Williams) 304; 
Taking Inventory (Kelley) 305 
ecruiting, A New Angle, 338; Re- 
riting for Librarianship (School 

ibraries Section NYLA) 236; Red 
Oak, Ia., Public Library, summer 
reading pr ojyects, 691 

Reed, Helen, What I Expect from My 
Branch Librarian, 58 

Reference Books, Current (Cheney) 79, 
182 2 








2, 246, 311, 378, 442, 536, 619, 
696, 765 
Reference Shelf, note, 188 
Resolve, Tribute and (Sanderson) 737 
Responsibility (Heathcote) 295 
Revolution in the Picture File (Laug) 
163 
Rhoades, Gertrude, I Do, 62 
A Rhyme in Time (Singer) 724 
Richardson, A. S. obit. 12 
Richmond, N.J., George L. Pease 
Memorial Library, interesting the 
service clubs, 317 
Rimkus, Helen E. Children’s Book 
Fair, 672 
Rochester, N.Y., Harley School Li- 
brary, For Murder Mystery Fans, 
317 
Rogers, Jesse, obit. 264 


Rogers, R. D. A County Library Pro- , 


gram, 297 

Romine, Stephen, The Job of the High 
School Librarian, 676 

Rose, L. J. Paean to Pages, 53 

Rosvall, C. R. Book Week assembly 
in high school, 164 

Roy, B. K. obit. 14 

Rules, What Are the Rules? (Kane) 
316 

Rural Councils, Film Information Cen- 
ters and Rural Councils, 405 

Rustgard, John, obit. 554 

Ryan, Calvin T. Great Books for 
Little Readers, 151 


S 


Sabatini, Rafael, obit. 554 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile-Commerce 
—_ Library, About That Picnic, 
69 


St. Louis, Mo., Public Library, Read- 
Away Vacation Clubs, 689; Gravois 
Branch, How I Earn My Spending 
Money (Woehrle) 115 

St. Paul, Minn., Public Library, Our 
**Paintbox Summer,”’ 686; Kecruit- 
ment, 318 

Sanders, E. K. Selling the Library 
from the Sidewalk, 508 

Sanderson, C. H. Tribute and Re- 
solve, 737 

Satire, Foiled again, Miss Fuddle 
(Coughlin) 61 

Savannah, Ga., Public Library, schol- 
arship, 468 

Saxton, Eugene F., Memorial trust 
fellowship, 712 

Scheerer, George, The Sense in Non- 
sense, 24 

Schenk, G. K. For Extension Librar- 
ians, 81, 251, 382, 539, 700 

Schick, F. L., Casanova, Librarian 
and Adventurer, 513; China s First 
Rejection of Communism, 742 

School and Children’s Libraries (Pike) 
86, 185, 252, 315, 381, 445, 540, 
622. 699, 771 

School Libraries, Counseling Respon- 
sibilies of the School Librarian 
(Fitzgerald) 357; In Defense of the 
School Librarian (Dervinis) 114; A 
Library in the Land of the Nile 
(Dawson) $84; The School Libra 
and Spirit (Bishop ) 657 

School L +e! Section, NYL ~4 Re- 
cruiting for Librarianship, 2 

The School Library and Spirit ”'(Bish- 
op) 657 

Schrawder, Eleanor, photographs for 
Allentown, Pa., Public Library, 508- 
Sil 

Schumpeter, J. A. obit. 456 

Schuyler, W. M. obit. 714 

Scottsbluff, Nebr., Public Library, Ex- 
— Indian Village, 685 

Sea, bibliography, ‘‘Down to the Seas 
Again’ (Bolander) 751 

Seabury, W. M. obit. 326 

Searcy, Katherine, J. T. McNeel, and 
Carolyn Oliver, A Visit to the Li- 
brary (play) 166 

Sears List of Subject Headings, note, 
542 

Sears Roebuck catalog, Best Seller 
(Cook) 752 

Sedgewick, G. C. obit. 200 

Self-Educated Man, Passing of the 
(Kirkpatrick) 743 

Sellers, R. Z. What Shall We Do for 
Our Freshmen? 360 

The Sense in Nonsense (Scheerer) 241 

Service, Building a Book Collection for 
(McAllister) 227 

Service Clubs, Interesting the (Baker) 
317 

Service Rating—a Tool of Supervision 
(Hoffman) 605 

Shatter, D. H. Evening Song of a 
Page (poem) 53 

Shaw, C. G. obit. 14 

Shaw, G. B. Neglected Aspects of 
Public Libraries, 355 

Shaw, L. H., baseball fan, 117 

Sheehan, Ethna, —_ Own, My Na- 
tive Land,’’ 58 

Shock, Biblio-Shock Therapy (Glicks- 
berg) 746 

Sill, C. E. obit. 14 

Simons, A. M. obit. 632 

Simpson, F. W. The Chelifers ex 
Libris, 77, 181, 244, 310, 377, 441, 
534, 617, 695, 764 

Sloan, A. J. Do You See? (poem) 
$83 

Smart, Lavila, A Trick or Two for 
Story Hours, 434 

Smith, J. A. British Children’s Story 
Books, 223 

Smith, Jane Gray, The Place of the 
Training School Library in Teacher 
Training, 669 

Smith, T. V. Hallmarks of an Edu- 
cated 7 51 

Snyder, L. , Jr. Churches Have Li- 
braries Th 432 

Snyder, P. M.  Fresno’s County Li- 
brary Week, 516 

Social Action, How to Make the Li- 
brary a Dynamic Force for (Bernays) 
489 

Social Work, A Study in Identities 
(Stewart) 748 





Some Problem Children I Have Known 
(Street) 301 

Somerville, E. O. obit. 264 

Sorensen, Virginia, biog. sketch, por. 
330 

South African Library Association, 
Book Week in Johannesburg, 172 

The Special Librarian (Fair) 82, 768 

Special Libraries Association, Direc- 
tory of Translators, 76 

Speck, F. G. obit. 554 

Spence, Ralph, obit. 406 

Springer, H. E. obit. 104 

Springfield, Mass., Pine Point Li- 
brary My Father's Dragon, summer 
reading project, 688 

Springfield, Ohio, Warder Public Li- 
brary, At the County Fair, 522 

Staff Association Makes Good (Fisher) 
68 

Staff meetings, Are Staff Meetings 
Worth While? (Wilkins) 64 

State aid to libraries; New York, 683 

Statesville, N.C High School, 
Books Tell the "Story" " contest, 170 

Stewart, J. D. The Language of Li- 

_ brarianship, 285 

Stewart, Nathaniel, A Study in Ide 
ties, 748 

Stewart, R. A. obit. 458 

Stidger, W. L. obit. 104 

Stokes, H. W. obit. 458 

Story Hours, A Trick or Two for 
(Smart) 434 

Strand magazine to close down, 404 

Strauss, Richard, obit. 200 

Strayer, G. B. We Moved 'Em To- 
gether, 56 

Street, Ruth. Some Problem Children 

ave Known, 301 

Student assistants, Bookmobile Cubs 
(Killgore) 249; A National Asso- 
——- of Student Librarians (Lowe) 

Student instruction, Custom Made 
(McCann) 367; High School Li- 
brary Instruction (Barreto) 371; It 
Wasn't Sugar Coated (Lanphear) 
366; We Do It This Way (Bower 
and Schulenberger) 370; What 
Shall We Do for Our Freshmen? 
(Sellers) 360 

Subprofessional Training (Ferguson) 
+ 





ti- 


Sullivan, Josephine, The College Li- 
brary, 238 | 

Sullivan, L. L. Always Look a Gift 
Horse in the Mouth, 595 

Summer reading projects, 684-691 

Supervision, Service Rating—a Tool of 
_ (Hoffman) 605 

Surdez, Georges, obit. 326 


T 


Tacoma, Wash., Public ” 
Used Photographs, 331 ee, 

Talking Shop (Loizeaux) 73, 177, 
243, 306, 373, 436, 519, 612, 683, 
761 

rr E. H. Accerding to Herle, 

Taylor, H. S. Alice Lee Marriott, 
396; Frances Gaither, 460: Merle 
Miller, 558 

Tchernowitz, Chaim, obit. 12 

Teen Agers, Hartford Plans for Teen 
Agers (Garey) 679; Leaving School? 
The Library, Too? ‘(McGinniss) 754 

Teletype service in Racine, Wis., 
Public Library, 615 

Television, The Use of Television by 
the ublic Library, note, 377; 
What's New in Radio and Telew 
sion (Law) 768 

Temple ee. 1949 Summer 
School of Library Science, Book 
Evaluation, 435 

Tennessee, Citizens Library Move- 
ment, 25 

Terrett, Courtenay, obit. 712 

Texas, library service, 373, 519; 
(Talking Shop) 373, 436, $19: 
‘Texas, Texans, and Texanism,’ 
quote from Antioch Review, $19 

Theatre Library Association, No Na- 
tional Boundaries, 468 


Therapy, Biblio-Shock Therapy 


(Glicksberg) 746 


Thomas, Carol, The 
Record, 303 

Thomson, J. S. obit. 712 

Thone, Frank, obit. 104 

Training, Diversified Industries—Li- 
brary Training (Hobson) 233; The 
Place of the Training School Li- 
brary in Teacher Training (Smith) 
669; Service Rating—a Tool of 


Film Booking 


Supervision (Hoffman) 605 
Training, 
70 


Subprofessional (Ferguson) 
Training of Public Librarians at Illi- 
nois (Goldhor) 430 
Training the Staff for Professional 
Participation (Mayer) 601 
Training the Staff in Community Par- 
ticipation (Myer) 603 
Training the Staff in 
(Osteen) 598 
Training the Staff to Understand Li- 
brary Policies (Valencik) 596 
Translators, Directory of, Special Li- 
braries Association, 76 
Tribute and Resolve (Sanderson) 
Trivanovitch, Vaso, obit. 326 
Trumbull, A. E. obit. 406 
Tryon, N.C., book /?- doll show, 171 
Tulsa, Okla., Public Library, summer 
reading certitic ates, 691 
Tyrwhitt-Wilson, G. H. obit. 712 


Processes 


737 


U 


U.S. Government Publications of 1949, 
(Melinat) 757 

Undset, Sigrid, obit. 14 

UNESCO Asks Aid, 210; 
pons, note, 244; poster, 3 

Union, N.Y., Endicott book fair, 532 

United States Book Exchange, letter, 


book cou- 


404 
United States Publica- 


tions, note, 


Government 


Vv 


Valencik, M. V. Training the Staff 
to Understand Library Policies, 596 
bi we yr Carlo, obit. 456 
Villard, O. G. obit. 264 
A Visit to the Library (Searcy, Mc- 
Neel, and Oliver) 166 


Viskniskki, G. T. obit. 200 
Vogel, Lorraine, For Recreation Only, 
756 


Volunteers, Training Volunteers 
(Oklahoma City Libraries) 693; A 
Working Combination, Professionals 
and Volunteers (Connell) 234 


W 


Walbridge, E. F., Elliott Merrick, 328; 
Harold McCracken, 16; John Jen- 
nings. 268; Paul Wellman, 204; 
Roderick Haig-Brown, 462; T. Mor- 
ris Longstreth, 718 

Wallace, een J. obit. 89 

Washington, Pa., Citizens Free Li- 
brary, Are Librarians a ‘Soft 
Touch’’? 469 

Waste Not, Want Not (O'Reilly) 512 

Watertown, Wis., Senior High School 
Library, Books in Wisconsin, 173 

We Do It This Way (Bower and Shu- 
lenberger) 370 

Weill, Julien, obit. 714 

Welborn, - « Nothing Remains 
(poem) 433 

Wellman, Paul, biog. sketch, port. 204 

Wellsville, N.Y David A. Howe 
Public Library, ‘Reminiscing Bee, 527 

Wenatchee, Wash., Public Library, 
Johnny Appleseed reading project, 
690 

Werneke, R. A. obit. 456 

What Our Readers Think, 24, 114, 
210, 274, 338, 404, 468, 564, 644, 
724 

Whitaker, Sir Cuthbert, obit. 712 

White Plains, N.Y., Public Library, 
fiftieth anniversary, 521 

Who Is a Librarian? What Is She, 
That All Her Public Ignore Her? 
(Kessler) 159 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Osterhout Free Li- 
brary, Careful Borrower, 116 

Wilkins, R. H. Are Staff Meetings 
Worth While? 62 

Williams, Kay, A Simple Film Bock- 
ing System, . 

Williams, L. S$ 

Williams, S. 

Williamson, Virginia, 
Fund, 564 

Willmott, E. Rin 
Etchings? 745 


Memorial Book 


Want to See My 


Willoughby, M. E. College L 
( xg 239 ibeary 
Wilmington, Del., Institute Free Ip 
brary and New Castle County Free 
Library, Educating the Adults 
(Bock Week) 174 
Wilson, H. W. Our Fifty-Fir 
90; por. 775 
The Wilson Company, 
honored, 447; financial 
91; If There Had Never Been A 
Wilson Company (McDiarmid) 
680; Publication day, Wilson Com. 
pany history, 774; reply to Alfred 
Noyes, 703; So I'm to Write a 
Book about The Wilson Company? 
(Lawler) 681; staff, 89, 188, 
447, 702, 776; visitors, 88, 
319. 383, 447, 543, 702, 776 
Wilson Library Bulletin, note, 
on microfilm, 623 
Wilson, R. R. obit. 394 
Winooski Park, Vt., St Michael's 
College Library, cataloging helps, 
616; collecting overdues, 374 
Woehrle, Jacquelyn, How I Earn My 
Spending Money, 
Woodson, C. 
Worby, John, 6 
Worcester, Mass., Free Public Li- 
brary, labor book fair, 526 
A Working Combination: Professionals 
and Volunteers (Connell) 234 
Wotherspoon, George, obit 264 
Wyman, L. P. obit. 712 
Y 
Yenzer, Thomas, obit. 200 
Yonkers, N.Y., Public Library, com- 
munity COMTACTS, 374 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Ohio, Public Library, Know-Your- 
Town series, 528; More about Busi- 
ness Libraries, 439 
High 


Youngstown, Ohvw, 
— Library, dog exhibit, 


st Year, 


Authors 
st itement, 


South 
book 


(Brown) 42 
Zeisler, K. F. Library: Morgue or 
Powerhouse, 281; Translation of 


Ideas—Two-Way Process, 502 
Zipin, Lynn, Paste-Pot Authors, 594 


Y sai Library 


eves + 
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ARISTOCLES MATHEW SPYROU is the baptismal 
name of... 


|. The head of a great religious body, who long lived in, and 
was a citizen of the United States? 


2. The, son of Greek parents, who was born in the present 
Greek province of Epirus? 


3. A Turkish citizen? 


Looks like a multiple choice, but the correct answer is not 
"Either ...or... or but "both... and... and.” 


For an explanation see 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, 1949 


What do you know about Konrad Adenauer? Newspapers 
carry reports of his activities and statements, but— 


HOW DID HE GET THAT WAY? 


One of his countrymen once said, "Man ist was er isst 
(Man is what he eats),"" and we in the United States are inclined 
to believe that man, if not the product of his environment, at 
least is often greatly influenced by his background. 


For this background read 


fwwsr OFF CURRENT 
a Paes’ BIOGRAPHY, 1949 


> a Price: To individuals and schools, $5. 
To others, on the service basis. 


For further information write 


THE Hi. W. WILSON COMPANY, 970 University Avenue, New York 52 













Every Title Written By Experts in Their Field— 
Created To Meet the Specific Needs of Your Readers 


CRAFT BOOKS 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF DOLL MAKING AND 
COLLECTING—The most complete handbook pub- 
lished on how to make dolls for pleasure and profit, 
PLUS a detailed history of doll collecting. $2.98. 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF INTERIOR DECORATING 
—The first really pictorial book covering every phase 
of home decorating. Use and arrangement of furni- 
ture, lighting, woods, floor coverings, glass, fabrics, 
color, etc. 1135 illustrations. $6.95. 

THE STANDARD BOOK OF QUILT MAKING AND 
COLLECTING—Directions, diagrams, and patterns for 
making over 100 quilts—traditional and modern styles, 
PLUS a colorful history of American and European 
quilts. $2.98 

Popular Mechanics’ COMPLETE BOOK OF HOME 
REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENTS—A complete encyclo- 
—< of home, workshop, and garden. DeLuxe Edition, 


HOW TO USE COLOR AND DECORATING DESIGNS 
IN THE HOME—Shows how to create your own de- 
signs and decorate china, glass, tin, tile, wood, fabric. 
Hundreds of illustrations, 17 in full color. Printed in 
2 colors. $3.95. 
~~ age yee OF cp ey SAR gga co 
to over gorgeous gi y knitting, crochet 
sewing, embroidering, etc. Over 500 photographs, 
drawings, 344 pages. $2.98 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY AND EM- 
BROIDERY STITCHES—Clearly explains how to make 
seme ns of “ee for self and home. diana quilt- 
point, gros point, “ar que, etc,, etc. 
itor 100 mr0 fellow dave Husttations $2.98 
THE BIG BOOK OF KHITTING—No other knitting 
book gives such complete, clear directions and illustra- 
tions for knitting dozens of useful things for the entire 
say Every step plainly described, diagrammed 


HANDICRAFTS AND HOBBIES FOR PLEASURE AND 
‘PROFIT— instructions in over 30 most popular 
hobbies. How to make valuable things of paper, leather, 
metal, etc? How to paint, weave, sculpt, etc. Over 650 
photos, drawings. $2.98. 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SEWING—Gives exact 
how-and-why of every basic stitch, seam, construction 
Sine, Gute FE Gears. ghteneha 200 thas 
grams, togra: pages. 
$2.98, DeLuxe Edition, $3.98. 


Sales 


In United States? R. S. & S. Company, Wellington and Clinton Sts., Hempstead, N. 
In Canada: Ambassador Books, 1149 King Street, West, Toronto 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


CULBERTSON'S HOYLE; Aa Encyclopedia of Gang 
—Official rules and instructions for 500 di fer 
games: canasta, bridge, poker, pinochle, solitair 
Answers all questions, settles all arguments. $3.9 95 
MY FAVORITE STORIES OF THE GREAT OurDoor 
Selected by Roy Chapman Andrews.—Tales and 
tual experiences in the great outdoors told by “an 





world’s best adventure-story tellers. 416 pages. $2! 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF AMERICAN - 
FURNITURE, by Edgar G. Miller.—New, on 
edition of most complete book on Americ 
ever published. 864 large-size, 8” x 11”, 
tions, 70 Ib. coated paper. $7.95. 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF HUNTING AND SHOO 
ING—Popular- priced edition of “The Hunter’s En 


clopedia” written by 40 top experts. 576 pages, b 
dreds of illustrations—Large size 8” 11”. $5.95 
THE STANDARD BOOK OF FISHING-—Popular prig 
edition of “The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia.” 30 expe 
tell how, where, and when to fish. 560 pages; hundrq 
of pictures, many in full color. Large size 8" x! 
5.95. 





WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION COOK 800! 
Thousands of money-saving ideas, new and differ 
recipes in this 1950 edition, released for bookstore #4 
for the first time. 951 pages, 450 pictures, many inj 
color. $3.95. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION GARDEN 800 
A “must” for garden lovers. Written by 50 gar 
experts. A large and exceptionally beautiful book ™ 
hundreds of color pictures. 1024 pages. $4.95 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION HOUSEH 
BOOK—A whole library of tested advice and up-to- 
methods for the care, repair, and improvement o! 
eg Over 450 pictures, many if full color. 929 pag 
$4.95. 


EVERY WOMAN'S STANDARD MEDICAL GUI 
Written by 40 Leading Specialists. Latest informa 
on every phase of family health and feminine hyg# 
Hundreds of illustrations. 800 large-size pages. # 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF TABLE SETTING. \i 
Service, Etiquette, and Flower Arrangements. Ac 
plete, ,. and authoritative guide to the acc 
customs and ‘best practices of ‘setting a table 
market waiting. -Profusely illustrated in black-# 
white and full color. $2.98. 























